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For 
my friend 
WeAtie lek Re eRe elie 
to whom I am indebted for the 
basic plan and structure of this volume 
and upon whose researches into 
the history of this village 
I have relied, as must 
all men who 
seek to tell 


its story 
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The Early Days 


ETWEEN the surrender at Yorktown 

and the Treaty of Peace, General Wash- 
ington took a little trip. He was tired and 
homesick, but until the British troops left 
New York for London, it might be just as 
well, thought Congress, if the General were 
within easy reach. There were scenes of 
action in the recent unpleasantness the Gen- 
eral had missed and he set out to view them. 
From Lake George, he travelled up Lake 
Champlain to Crown Point; then to Schenec- 
tady, up the Mohawk Valley to Oneida Lake. 
He “traversed the country to the head of 
the eastern branch of the Susquehanna, and 
viewed the lake Otsego, and the portage 
between that Lake and the Mohawk river at 
Canajoharie.” 

There was a good reason for the visit of 
this first and most distinguished of the tourist 
wayfarers, who came before the village of 
Cooperstown was even a dream in the hope- 
ful minds of early settlers. The General was 
looking over the important scenes of his 
northern campaign; and, while no battle was 
fought in this place, a crucial victory was 
conceived and made possible here, one which 
he had helped to plan. 

In the early years of the Revolution 
western New York (and that meant every- 
thing west of Schenectady) was an unpro- 
tected flank at the mercy of the Indian allies 
of the British and Loyalists. To eliminate 
this danger, in 1779, two American forces 
struck west into the wilderness against the 


Senecan strongholds in the Finger Lakes and 
Genesee Country. One of these forces, under 
General Sullivan, went west through Pennsyl- 
vania until it arrived eventually at Tioga 
Point on the Susquehanna River, where the 
men built a fort and waited for the northern 
force under General Clinton. 

General James Clinton gathered at Sche- 
nectady his share of the five thousand men 
Washington had thrown into this campaign. 
They marched along the Mohawk to Cana- 
joharie and then turned south twenty miles 
to the head of Lake Otsego. It was a rough 
journey, those twenty miles, for the trail 
this army followed with its two hundred ba- 
teaux had to be made into a usable road. 
The shores of the lake were a wilderness 
that only a few white men had ever seen, 
but these soldiers had come on grim and 
sweaty business and scenery was not their 
seeking. 

Nine miles the bateaux travelled down the 
lake, and at its foot they reached a little 
clearing and a log house or two belonging 
to a George Croghan, one whose name stands 
at the beginning of our local history but 
who is in Cooperstown little more than a 
name on musty deeds and mortgages. In this 
clearing the army camped while they cut 
great trees and dragged them to the spot 
where Lake Otsego gives birth to the Susque- 
hanna River. During the summer they built 
a dam which raised the waters of Otsego 
three or four feet. They built well, for sixty 


years later a few of the logs were still to be 
seen, but most of them had been knocked 
out on an August day in 1779 to carry a flood 
tide and two hundred soldier-filled boats 
down to Tioga Point and the awful and 
destructive victories over the great chief 
Joseph Brant and his Iroquois braves. 

Four years later, looking at the scene, 
Washington must have been impressed with 
the ingenuity of the scheme, and grateful to 
the men and leaders who made it a success. 
And visitors to Cooperstown still stand at the 
foot of River Street and gaze at the spot, 
marked with stone and bronze. Just off shore 
is Council Rock where the Indians used to 
gather, as every reader of Deerslayer so well 
knows, and there a few yards to the south 
was built the dam. It was more than a dam, 
of course, it was one of the stepping stones 
to our victory and our freedom. 

* * * 

THERE is a history of the village-site which 
no man shall ever write; the story of the 
Indian settlers who had departed, for some 
reason of their own, before the white man 
came. They left notes for the historian, notes 
in arrow heads and stone implements beneath 
the surface, and apple trees which appear to 
have graced some early settlement, perhaps 
merely a summer colony; but when they came 
or why they left are secrets they took with 
them. 

We cannot say, “Here was the red man’s 
long house, here he had his fields,” for we 
are not even positive that this was true, but 
he has played his part in this town. Did not 
Cooper carry to the wide world scenes of 
Indians gathered here? Wherever English or 
the languages of Europe are read the doings 
of Chingachgook, Uncas and Hist are known. 
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For a century and more these Indians have 
stood in the minds of millions as the very 
epitome of the Indian peoples. 

Then too, there is the later story, told by 
the novelist’s grandson, of that Indian buried 
in the customary sitting position underneath 
the stone wall which surrounds the Cooper 
Grounds on River Street. This brave dis- 
approved of walls, and winter after winter 
kicked this one down. Many men have won- 
dered, with Robert Frost, about the “some- 
thing there is that doesn’t love a wall.” There 
may be other answers over in New England, 
but in Cooperstown it’s Indians. 

When friends from out of town come here 
to visit, there is another Indian resting place 
they are shown. It is on Fernleigh-Over, just 
across the Susquehanna, that the bones of 
several Indians were found and reburied. At 
the foot of a mound which may possibly 
contain still other Indian bones, The Rever- 
end William Wilberforce Lord, D.D., who 
had once been a rector in the village, com- 
posed the lines which mark their resting 
place: 


White Man, Greeting! 


We, near whose bones you stand, 
Were Iroquois. ‘The wide land 
Which now is yours was ours. 
Friendly hands have given back 
To us enough for a tomb. 


* * * 


IN passing we have mentioned the name of 
George Croghan, the first settler in the Otsego 
country of whom we have record. What we 
know of him concerns his tradings with the 
Indians and his vast dealings in thousands of 
acres of land rather than the man himself. 
His interest in the Otsego country was merely 


Owned by Dr. Henry Fenimore Cooper 
JupcE WILLIAM Cooper, PAINTED BY GILBERT STUART 
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GILBERT STUART'S “JOSEPH BRANT” 


a passing incident in a long and ultimately 
disastrous career, but an incident in which 
were involved with him his friend, Sir 
William Johnson, and, as his fellow investor, 
Governor William Franklin, the illegitimate 
son of the great Ben, and later a Loyalist. 

In 1769 and 1770 Croghan and ninety-nine 
shadowy partners acquired patents to a 
quarter of a million acres along Cherry Valley 
and Lake Otsego. He came to the foot of the 
lake in 1769 with carpenters, Irish brick- 
layers, masons and Indian workers. ‘They 
began a settlement: ten buildings were 
erected, four fields were cleared, a bridge 
was built across the Susquehanna, and a 
had _ cattle— 


whose butter tasted of the wild garlic they 


bateau was constructed. He 


fed upon in the woods—and Johnson gave 
him fine sheep. Over the trail from the north 
came hogs, poultry, crockery, glass. Crog- 
han’s cabin—there is a marker on Coopers- 
town’s Main Street—was known well to 
travellers and Indians alike. His white daugh- 
ter, Susannah, and her husband, Lieutenant 
Augustine Prevost, came and settled seven 
miles up the lake, and one might have 
guessed that the future of this valley lay in 
Croghan’s hands. But Mr. Croghan, this 
ambitious Dubliner, had over-expanded and 
these acres were to slip between his fingers; 
he left behind him only his “hutt’” and an 
emptied dream. Ironically, when General 
Clinton’s troops quartered on his premises, 
they were preparing to wipe out the forces 
under the leadership of his other son-in-law, 
Joseph Brant, husband of Croghan’s half- 
Indian daughter. By then Croghan, who cast 
his lot with the colonists, was far west in 
the Ohio country, breaking new ground. 

If Croghan is a shadowy figure, William 
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Cooper, who bought the Croghan tract at a 
Sheriff’s sale, stands etched in his own words 
and those of his articulate son. He once wrote 
down in good muscular prose the fruits of 
his pioneering experiences in a little volume 
called A Guide in the Wilderness; on those 
pages he can be seen in all his eighteenth 
century practicality. A simple, direct, capable, 
fair man—an aristocrat by instinct, but one 
suited to the fathering of democracy—his 
respect for the plain people and his rugged 
preference for them as neighbors and fellow 
workers in the task of beginning a new land 
are evident throughout his work. 

In a time and in a State where the greatest 
landowners were thinking and acting as had 
the barons of the middle ages, Cooper stood 
out as a man fitted for the responsibilities of 
opening the frontier. His friends, the Hudson 
River landlords, were selling no land, but 
devising indentures which gave their tenants 
the shadow of independence but the reality 
of perpetual servitude. The sturdy Judge sold 
his land outright, as much or as little as a 
man wished to buy, giving them seven to ten 
years in which to pay off the cost. Many of 
those who came were poor men, buying small, 
The 
Cooper’s respect for these small holders and 


hundred acre - tracts. testimony of 
for the craftsmen who came to the village to 
contribute their skills is to be found on page 
after page of A Guide in the Wilderness. ‘The 
result of this policy and this sensible, friendly 
attitude was that in the 1840’s when the 
Hudson River counties were up in arms 
against their landlords, there was peace and 
order on the thousands of acres Cooper had 
settled. 

William Cooper hard-headed 


dreamer, a highly civilized gentleman who 
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ELIZABETH FENIMORE COOPER, WIFE OF JUDGE WILLIAM COOPER 


made himself at one with the rough ways of 
the frontier, a stubborn man blessed with 
horse sense. History tells stories of him: in 
1790, when his wife refused to leave the 
comfort of Burlington, New Jersey, for the 
wilderness, he had the chair from which she 
would not budge lifted onto a wagon and 
brought to Cooperstown, whether she would 
or no. Once he fought a political enemy on 
the village streets, and men were found after- 
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ward who took their solemn oaths that he 
was the winner. On a happier occasion he 
offered one hundred acres to the man who 
could throw him in a wrestling match and 
when, after several failed, he was finally 
beaten, he good-naturedly lived up to his 
bargain. 

Cooper was politically an ardent Federalist 
and personally he governed his life on the 
principle that “physical and mental vigor 


alone would provide material wealth and 
erant the right to rule.’’ Mistakenly, in 1799, 
he caused the arrest of Jedidiah Peck, the man 
who is given credit for fathering the public 
school system of New York State, because 
Peck advocated the repeal of the Alien and 
Sedition Law. The sight of this beloved, one- 
eyed old man, carried in irons from Coopers- 
town to Albany, did much to bring about the 
Federalist defeat and the repeal of the law 
he hated. By later standards Cooper’s dealing 
with the missionary Hartwick seem like ruth- 
less landgrabbing. His friends were such Fed- 
eralist stalwarts as Adams, Schuyler, Hamil- 
ton, VanRensselaer, and when it was neces- 
sary to choose between Burr and Jefferson, he 
cast his vote for Burr. It was a period when 
violent party feeling was the order of the day, 
and one night in Albany in 1809, as he left a 
political meeting where he had spoken in a 
heated debate, he was killed by a blow on 
the head, struck by an unknown assailant 
from behind. Thus ended the man who had 
opened a wilderness in 1786 and lived to see 
it blossom into a valley of thriving farms 
with a bustling village at its heart. 

Cooperstown began with a man’s dream. 
“In 1785,” wrote William Cooper long after, 
“I visited the rough and hilly country of Otsego, 
where there existed not an inhabitant, nor any 
trace of a road; I was alone, three hundred miles 
from home, without bread, meat, or food of 
any kind; fire and fishing tackle were my only 
means of subsistence. I caught trout in the brook 
and roasted them on the ashes. My horse fed 
on the grass that grew by the edge of the waters. 
I laid me down to sleep in my watch coat, 
nothing but the melancholy Wilderness around 
me. In this way, I explored the country, formed 
my plans of future settlement, and meditated 
upon the spot where a place of trade or a village 
should afterwards be established.” 


The next year, having bought part of the 
Croghan patent, Cooper opened 40,000 acres 
for sale and sixteen days later it was all taken 
up—mostly by “the poorest order of men.” 
The years that followed were hard going: 


“But the greatest discouragement was in the 
extreme poverty of the people, none of whom 
had the means of clearing more than a small 
spot in the midst of the thick and lofty woods, 
so that their grain grew chiefly in the shade; 
their maize did not ripen, their wheat was 
blasted, and the little they did gather they had 
no mill to grind within twenty miles distance; 
not one in twenty had a horse, and the way lay 
through rapid streams, across swamps or over 
bogs. They had neither provisions to take with 
them nor money to purchase them; nor if they 
had, were any to be found on their way. If the 
father of a family went abroad to labor for 
bread, it cost him three times its value before 
he could bring it home, and all the business on 
his farm stood still till his return.” 

“I resided among them, and saw too clearly 
how bad this condition was. I erected a store- 
house, and during each winter filled it with 


large quantities of grain, purchased in distant 


places. I procured from my friend Henry 
Drinker a credit for a large quantity of sugar 
kettles; he also lent me some potash kettles, 
which we conveyed as best we could, sometimes 
by partial roads or sleighs, and sometimes over 
the ice. By this means I established potash works 
among the settlers, and made them debtor for 
their bread and laboring utensils. I also gave 
them credit for their maple sugar and potash, 
at a price that would bear transportation, and 
the first year after the adoption of this plan, I 
collected in one mass forty-three hogsheads of 
sugar, and three hundred barrels of pot and 
pearl ash, worth about nine thousand dollars. 
This kept the people together and at home, and 
the country soon assumed a new face. 

“TI had no funds of my own sufficient for the 
opening of new roads, but I collected the people 
at convenient seasons, and by joint efforts we 
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THE FIRST FLOOR OF WHICH IS THE OLDEST BUILDING IN COOPERSTOWN—1786 
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THE SMITHY 


Tue Earuiest HoME sTILL sTANDING—1790 


were able to throw bridges over the deep streams, 
and to make, in the cheapest manner, such 
roads as suited our then humble purposes.” 


Judge Cooper gave his own name to the 
village that had started with the few log 
houses left by Croghan. It was bounded by 
the lake on the north, the river on the east, 
Pioneer Street on the west. In the plans the 
Judge made in 1799 he foresaw the develop- 
ment going south toward what is now Beaver 
Street. The growth, however, wended toward 


eres 


the west, rather than south, so that the angu- 
lar and rather meandering character of the 
streets in that part of town stems from the 
fact that no plan was made for them; ‘Topsy- 
like, they grew. 

One building stands from that earliest per- 
iod. The smithy, on Pioneer Street between 
Main and Church, was built the first year of 
settlement, 1786. The two upper stories are 
a later addition but the first floor, with its 
thick stone walls, so solidly built, was for 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH—THE FIRST CHURCH IN THE VILLAGE—1805 


many years the village blacksmith shop. It is 
appropriate that an antique shop is housed 
there today, for the building itself is a com- 
munal heirloom. 

The first frame house was built by a widow 
named Johnson, but that, like its contempor- 
aries, has vanished. It probably was not unlike 
the house built in 1790 for Benjamin Griffin 
which still stands at the northwest corner of 
Main and River Streets (known as the Tyler 
house) and is the oldest residence in town. 

That was quite a year—1790—that, and the 
next. Judge Cooper brought his whole family 
from New Jersey to live in the frame house 
he had finished the year before. All told 
there were ten frame houses, three barns, and, 
after the Coopers and their servants had 
arrived in October, about half a hundred 
people. There was a store, a tannery, a 
smithy. But the next year, 1791, really saw 
the village fill out, so that the plans Judge 
Cooper had made three years earlier began 
to assume something of reality. Otsego 
County was formed and Cooperstown was 
named the county seat, with Cooper desig- 
nated the first Judge of the County Court. 
Where Pioneer Street crosses Main a log and 
frame court house and jail was built; on the 
west side of Pioneer the long-to-be-renowned 
Red Lion Tavern was erected. It jutted into 
the middle of Main Street so that not until 
the terrible fire of 1862 could the street be of 
uniform width. Two lawyers came and sev- 
eral new stores opened; twenty homes were 
built—mostly by young couples with few 
children as yet. Two doctors came in 1791. 
‘“TDoc’’ Powers was soon to be run out of town 
after he put an emetic in the rum punch at 
a party, but Doctor Fuller stayed on for 
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nearly half a century. Still another year was 
to pass before the first child was born and 
before a decision had to be made about where 
the burying ground would be. 

Before William Cooper died in 1809 he 
saw many more changes, but no year like 
LiOle Vhessfirst 
around 1793 and there was no clergyman to 


school came somewhere 
stay save for a night or two until 1795; for 
six months that year there was a Presbyterian 
preacher, but he went away and not until 
1805 did the town have a church and that, 
too, was Presbyterian. It is the same church 
that still stands in the heart of the village, 
trim and high spired. It is a curious com- 
mentary on frontier life that there was a 
brewery in Cooperstown eleven years before 
there was a church. 

Before the turn of the century there were 
mills, potteries, a kiln, a public library, roads 
and in 1795 a newspaper, owned by Elihu 
Phinney. The press on which it was printed 
was to grow to great fame, for Phinney’s 
almanacs and Bibles were to become house- 
hold commonplaces in all the homes of west- 
ern York State. 

And along with the buildings and popula- 
tion was growing an intense local pride, a 
sure knowledge that this was the fairest village 
that ever had been or ever would be. ‘Thus, 
when the court sought a terrible punishment 
for the evil doer, something far more salu- 
tory than the jail or stocks, it decreed banish- 
ment,—for surely nothing could be worse 
than never again to be permitted to see a 


~ winter sunrise over Mount Vision or a spring 


sunset reflected on the tree covered flanks of 
the Sleeping Lion. The viewpoint still pre- 
vails. 
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The Novelist and His Times 


S THE village was growing up, so with it 
A grew the youngest son of Judge Cooper, 
James, later, James Fenimore. At first, with 
his four brothers and two sisters, he lived in 
the frame house his father had built to receive 
his family in 1790. Nine years later they all 
moved into Otsego Hall, the noblest mansion 
west of Albany, with a prospect which 
included the whole length of Lake Otsego. 
The building, which burned in 1853, stood 
where Victor Salvatore’s statue of the novelist 
now dominates the park appropriately known 
as the Cooper Grounds. 

This is not the place to evaluate the work 
of Cooper the novelist but perhaps the 
reader should be reminded of his indisput- 
able contribution to American letters. He was 
the first novelist to depict on a grand scale 
the American wilderness and the civilization 
of our frontier; he created, in Leatherstock- 
ing, our first great fictional character, one 
who was not only an individual but a symbol 
of an important type in our national history, 
the rootless forerunner of the first settlers. It 
is easy enough to criticize Cooper’s tortuous 
style, his unrealistic conversations, his fatuous 
‘females’, his endless descriptions, but he 
remains one of our literary giants and as 
much a pioneer in our literature as his father 
was in the wilderness. More than any other 
writer until the advent of Mark Twain, 
Cooper gave Europeans their most convinc- 
ing picture of our country. 

Two of his five books about Leatherstock- 
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ing have the Otsego country for their setting. 
The Deerslayer (1841) depicts the lake before 
white civilization had touched it and when 
Council Rock was an Indian meeting point. 
altas 


Deerslayer, (alias 


Natty Bumppo, alzas Pathfinder) is here a 


Leatherstocking, 


young white man, raised by the Delawares, a 
curious cross between white and Indian civili- 
zations. The book has given us such place 
names in and about the Lake as Point Judith, 
Hutter’s Castle, 
Leatherstocking Falls, and there are scenes 


Natty Bumppo’s Cave, 
in the book located all along the western 
shore and the outlet to the Susquehanna 
River. 

While The Deerslayer was the last of the 
Leatherstocking books to be written and the 
first in the chronology of the hero’s life, The 
Pioneers (1823) was the first of them Cooper 
wrote. The setting is Cooperstown as it was 
in his own boyhood, and Judge Templeton 
is a slightly disguised Judge Cooper. This 
creative work and a short history of the com- 
munity which Cooper wrote in 1838, The 
Chronicles of Cooperstown, are among the 
best sources we have of the early days in the 
village. 

Because James Fenimore Cooper carried 
the name of this place to the far corners of 
the world and because he played an important 
—if sometimes unhappy—part in its history, 
he must loom large in even the briefest 
account of Cooperstown. 

He was a year old when he arrived here 
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OTsEGO HALL—FROM A WATER COLOR—SHOWING THE GOTHIC DECORATIONS THE NOVELIST ADDED 


with his mother and brothers and sisters in 
1790 to inhabit the frame house his father 
had readied for their coming. As a growing 
boy he roamed the woods and fished the Lake 
for the Otsego bass which still draw fishermen 
from miles around. In 1799 the family moved 
into Otsego Hall, then characterized by sim- 
plicity and grandeur. When James was ten 
he went to Albany to prepare for Yale, which 
he entered at thirteen. He stayed at Yale for 
three years; in his junior year he was dis- 
missed for the infraction of one of those rules 
which were intended to keep undergraduates 
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of his time in line. So it was that he came 
back to Otsego Hall for two months in 1806 
before he was articled to Captain Johnson of 
the merchantman Sterling and went to sea. 
From his experiences during years imme- 
diately following came the first American 
novels of life before the mast, at a time when 
our clipper ships were gaining mastery of the 
sea lanes of the world. 

Cooper left the Navy, to which he had 
transferred, in 1811 and soon after married 
Susan Augusta DeLancey of the Loyalist land- 
holding Westchester family; for a few years 


he fitted into the world of his wife’s family, 
but the call of the hills could not be denied 
and he and his young family came back to 
Cooperstown. His mother, widowed _ since 
1809, was living in Otsego Hall, so that his 
first move was the construction of a small 
frame house on Fenimore Farm to serve as 
a stop-gap until his larger plans for a suitable 
stone dwelling could be completed. ‘Those 
were happy days: he was active in the com- 


munity and busy with projects which would 
have made him a typical country gentleman. 
Two children were born here and one was 
buried across the little brook which runs by 
the present Fenimore House. Then, in 1817, 
for reasons not now clear, the family moved 
back to Westchester, not to return again for 
seventeen years. 

When he did come back it was after the 
literary acclaim of two continents and years 
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“Tur TURKEY SHOOT” By Tompkins H. MATTESON, A SCENE FROM THE PIONEERS 


of living in Europe where he had known the 
great figures of his time and been recognized 
as one of them. He returned to an America 
ereatly changed from the land he had left, 
and to a Cooperstown that did not know him. 
Although he had been one of America’s most 
consistent defenders in Europe, there was 
much of the aristocrat in his social philoso- 
phy. Unfortunately his high regard for the 
rights of property soon involved him in an 
unhappy quarrel with the local community. 
A mountain grew out of a mole hill. It began 
when Cooper forbade the village folk from 
using Three Mile Point, which he owned 
but which had been used as a community pic- 
nic ground since his father’s day without let 
or hindrance. Bitter retorts, then diatribes in 
the press, then a long series of libel suits 
wrote a discordant chapter into village his- 
tory. When it was all over Cooper had been 
justified in the courts, but he had few friends 
left in his old home. Wise or foolish in press- 
ing the case against his neighbors and their 
metropolitan editorial defenders, Cooper, as 
Spiller has said, “established the right of the 
individual in a democracy to certain immuni- 
ties. His character could not be publicly 
attacked without evidence of the truth of 
the charges. Upon this basis of individual 
immunity, a social structure which recog- 
nized differences in the individuals which 
compose it, could be built. American democ- 
racy today takes such differences for granted, 
in its social if not its political composition. 
In Cooper’s day it did not.” Thus a quarrel 
which began with Cooper’s concern for his 
property rights ended with a legal clarifica- 
tion of the personal rights of each of us. ‘The 
battle over Three Mile Point wrote into law 
the basic decisions in matters of libel. 
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The novelist’s last years in Cooperstown 
were lonely; when he walked along the streets 
the friendly greetings were few enough, 
although a little girl who lived nearby remem- 
bered him as one who had time for her and 
gallant courtesy for the wife he had long 
loved. He died in 1851 and two years later 
Otsego Hall, with the Gothic crenelations he 
had added to give it an old-world look, 
burned to the ground. 


Tue catalog of famous men whose lives 
became intertwined with the history of this 
village is remarkable for a community that 
has seldom numbered more than twenty-five 
hundred inhabitants. Many of the illustrious 
ones were not natives, but people who turned 
to the quiet of the place as to a refuge away 
from the hurly-burly of their careers. ‘These 
were the glittering lights who carried the 
name of the town far afield, but the town 
they were proud of was not created by them. 
It was the unconscious product of the people 
whose names do not loom large in the his- 
tories; the decent, honest merchants, the fine 
carpenters who knew how to build a house 
to please the eye and last the centuries, the 
tanners and coopers who could turn out a 
soft piece of leather or a snug tub, the 
printers who could set the type for Bibles 
and broadsides, the farm people from the 
neighboring hills. These men and their wives 
created an atmosphere of peace and dignity 
to which more famous folk could come for 
respite from a tumultuous world. 

Judge Samuel Nelson was one of those 
who came to strike roots in Cooperstown, one 
who added to her renown and one whom gen- 
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erations were proud to honor. For fifty years 
he dignified the bench, in the Sixth Circuit, 
on the Supreme Court of the State, on the 
United States Supreme Court from 1845 to 
1872. 

On two great occasions Nelson was the 
center of dramatic events in Cooperstown. 
Once, during the Civil War, Secretary of State 
Seward brought the entire diplomatic corps 
to the village on a tour of the industrial 
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OF COOPER’S CONTEMPORARIES 


North designed to impress the representa- 
tives of foreign powers with the Federal war 
potential. The real reason for bringing this 
distinguished company to non-industrial 
Cooperstown in the August of 1863 was the 
fact that President Lincoln and Secretary 
Seward were anxious to have an unofficial 
and unpublicized opinion from Justice Nel- 
son, a Democrat, on the constitutionality of 


the Draft Law. A midnight meeting of the 


Secretary and Justice took place after the 
various plenipotentiaries had been bedded 
down in the best houses in town. Before dawn 
Seward was in a position to assure his Presi- 
dent that Nelson would rule the law constitu- 
tional. 

Ten years later when the Judge retired 
from the bench there was another great day 
—a winter day—when the flags flew and men 
of legal renown from the great world out- 
side came to honor the handsome, beloved 
old man. When he died a few months later 
one of the noble spirits who was loved along 
the streets and country roads was gone,—not 
a shaker of dynasties but one of the builders 
of an orderly society. 

An earlier figure than Nelson, but equally 
important in his own way, was Elihu Phin- 
ney who opened his printing press and started 
a newspaper in 1795. The Phinney Almanac 
was, next to the Bible which he also printed 
in amazing numbers, the most important 
reading matter on the New York frontier. 
Farmers read it with reverence in planning 
their farm work, turned to it for information 
agricultural, astronomical, astrological. There 
was a year of which York State farmers spoke 
with awe for generations afterwards, when 
Phinney’s Almanac predicted snow on July 
4th, and, lo! when the day arrived the snow 
came with it. It is no wonder that a firm 
with that calibre of luck survived for many 
years. In 1838 the firm of H. & H. E. Phinney 
employed forty workers to print eight thou- 
sand Bibles, sixty thousand books—mostly 
school texts, and two hundred thousand 
almanacs. It was the Phinneys’ brag that they 
printed the biggest and smallest Bibles in 
existence and they may well have been cor- 
rect. Certainly they were pioneers in book 
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merchandising, for out from Cooperstown 
they sent wagons fitted as traveling book- 
stores, carrying their books to the farms and ~ 
villages where literature was a rarity and any 
book welcome. Keeping up with the times, 
after the Erie Canal was dug, Phinney had 
floating bookstores from Albany to Buffalo. 
And the printing house of Phinney was one 
of the important factors in giving Coopers- 
town its early reputation as a centre of cul- 
ture. One of the homes built by the Phinney 
family now graciously houses the Cooper 
Inn on Chestnut Street. 

Thurlow Weed, the master politician of 
the middle of the century, spent a few event- 
ful months in Cooperstown, months which 
must have been called to mind repeatedly 
throughout his life. He tells the story in his 
autobiography: 

“In April 1814, after the election, I packed 
my movables in a handkerchief, and started on 
foot for Cooperstown, where I obtained work in 
the office of H. & E. Phinney. Cooperstown was 
then a bright, active, growing, and pleasant vil- 
lage. I boarded with Mrs. Ostrander, to whose 
daughter I became attached; but as I was only in 
my seventeenth year, and of unsettled and un- 
certain habits, and the young lady in her six- 
teenth year, her friends deemed it their duty to 
interpose, which they did strenuously. I did not 
think this unreasonable, having a distrust of my 
fitness for such responsibility. We agreed there- 
fore to separate, with the understanding that if, 
after the lapse of three or four years, our affec- 
tion remained unaltered, the engagement should 
be renewed. 

“During my residence in Cooperstown an inci- 
dent occurred which, as it obtained considerable 
notoriety many years afterwards, requires notice 
here. In the company of four young men I at- 
tended a Sunday evening Methodist meeting, 
where, during the service, our attention was 
attracted to a group of girls who were by no 
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means seriously impressed. At the close of the 
meeting we joined them and accompanied them 
to the tavern, where a conveyance awaited the 
party, as they resided several miles out of the 
village. The following day a man appeared in 
the village to identify the young men, who, as 
he alleged, had committed a gross misdemeanor. 
And at the next session of the grand jury these 
young men including myself, were indicted. The 
other young men, being natives of the village 
were reputably connected, readily obtained bail, 
while I, being a stranger, felt delicate about ask- 
ing such a favor. While thus painfully embar- 
rassed, my bond was unexpectedly signed by 
Israel W. Clark, editor of the “Watch ‘Tower,” 
and Ambrose L. Jordan, then a young lawyer 
recently from Columbia, his native county, 
became my volunteer counsel. Many years after- 
wards I was informed by those gentlemen that 
they were prompted by the young lady to whom 
I have referred, and who requested them not to 
let me know to whose kind offices I was indebted 
for bondsman and counsel. Messrs. Clark and 
Jordan became my warm friends, and remained 
so to the end of their long and useful lives. It 
was my privilege and pleasure in after life to 
reciprocate the services they rendered me at a 
trying moment.” 


Early in February it became necessary for 
Weed to reappear at Cooperstown. The trial, 
having been put over to the October term 
in consequence of his absence in the army, 
came on immediately and, as history has 
recorded, the jury acquitted him without 
leaving their seats. It is pleasant to remem- 
ber that in time Weed and his loyal “young 
lady friend” were happily married—giving 
the incident its suitable close. 

A youthful contemporary of Weed’s was 
William L. Stone, who was apprenticed to 
Colonel Prentiss, editor of the Cooperstown 
Federalist, and who was in later life to 
become the nationally known editor of The 
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Commercial Advertiser of New York, and the 
biographer of both Red Jacket and Joseph 
Brant. As a young man who had walked to 
Cooperstown for his first job he had been a 
friend of James Fenimore Cooper, but from 
1840 to 1844 was involved in the series of 
libel suits against him which began with an 
unfavorable book review and ended after 
Stone’s death. 

The written word has played a striking 
part in the village’s history—the novels of 
Cooper, the decisions of Nelson, the legal 
orations of its distinguished barristers, the 
Bibles, newspapers and almanacs of Phinney, 
—and the not inconsiderable nor unim- 
portant literary publications of Erastus 
Beadle (1821-1894) whose 


books were as exciting to boys and as annoy- 


“Dime Novel” 


ing to parents as are the comic books of 
today. Hidden underneath mattresses and the 
rafters of haylofts, they had all the qualities 
which the “proper” juvenile books of his time 
lacked: action, exciting pictures, conversations 
somewhat closer reality than was the mode. 

Beadle had learned to handle type in the 
print shop of the Phinneys—and gone on to 
Buffalo to publish a magazine called Youth’s 
Casket, then to New York to publish ten 
cent, pocket-sized song books, joke books, 
biographies, recitations and other descend- 
ants of the early chapbooks. Beadle never 
wrote the novels associated with his name, 
but the novels he soon began to publish fol- 
lowed a rigid pattern he established: virtue 
was always rewarded; sin was punished; 
morality triumphed. The trouble was that 
virtue was so breathlessly exciting in coming 
to its triumph that Victorian parents who 
suspected that nothing could be both moral 
and fun, considered the Dime Novels of Mr. 
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MAIN STREET AT PIONEER, BEFORE THE FIRE OF 1862 


Beadle a dangerous influence. They were 
trash, but they seem like innocuous trash to 
us, and the wonder of them is the noise they 
made in the world. 

The modern Cooperstown as we see it 
today, is largely, except for scores of private 
residences—a_ post-Civil War development. 
One reason for this was the fire on April 10, 
1862, that began along Main Street and wiped 
out a third of the business section. One result 
of this catastrophe was that Main Street could 
become of uniform width, for from earliest 
times that part west of Pioneer had been nar- 
rower than the older, more easterly section. 
The buildings that rose above the ashes were 
built in the manner fashionable in the 1860’s. 
The names on the store fronts change, the 
interiors are modernized, a flashy sign puts in 
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an appearance but the basic pattern changes 
but little. 

Indeed certain basic patterns of the whole 
community give evidence of immutability. 
The Indians, apparently, came to their set- 
tlement at the headwaters of the Susquehanna 
only in the summer. Their settlement was 
not one for the year round but a place for 
the warm months only. And James Fenimore 
Cooper, writing of the village in 1838, has a 
most interesting passage which carries insight 
both to the history of the community as a 
summer resort and to the mind and view- 
point of that aristocratic democrat: 


“We shall have no mushroom city, but there is 
little doubt that in the course of time, as the 
population of the country fills up, this spot will 
contain a provincial town of importance. The 


beauty of its situation, the lake, the purity of the 
air, and the other advantages already pointed 
out, seem destined to make it more peculiarly a 
place of resort, for those who live less for active 
life than for its elegance and ease. It is highly 
probable that, half a century hence, the shores 
of the lake will be lined with country residences, 
when the village will be the center of their sup- 
plies of every kind. Were an effort made, even 
now, by the erection of proper lodging houses, 
the establishment of reading rooms and libraries, 
and the embellishment of a few of the favorable 
spots, in the way of public promenades and 
walks, it strikes us that it would be quite easy to 
bring the place into request, as one of resort 
for the inhabitants of the large towns during the 
warm months.” 


To a certain extent the last century brought 
into being Cooper’s elegant vision. Coopers- 
town and the shores of Lake Otsego became 


the summer residence for scores of well-to-do 
families who opened their fine houses in 
June and lingered only until the first frosts. 
The village, as they remembered its vernal 
warmth and the gaiety of the summer social 
life, must have meant much to many of them. 
But few of them were ever a part of the 
village. To belong, really to be of the village 
—and it is safe to say this has long been true— 
one must walk along Main Street when the 
snow is a mountain range between walk and 
road, when neighbors talk of thirty and forty 
below zero, when one listens to the old 
timers admit that this winter is the worst 
they remember. 

The great change in Cooperstown in recent 
years has been wrought by the fact that it 
has been discovered and rediscovered by 
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thousands of families of modest means bent 
on filling a brief vacation with memorable 
experiences. There has taken place, then, a 
kind of democratization of summertime 
Cooperstown. Yet despite this change the vil- 
lage has kept its historic spirit and its grac- 


ious dignity, primarily because it is those 


who make their homes here the year round 
that give the place its character. In recent 
years the hospital and the educational insti- 
tutions in the village have brought in an 
increasing number of families who have been 
happy to fit into this spirit, and to contribute 
to it and strengthen it. 


LAKE OTSEGO, THE SLEEPING LION IN THE DISTANCE, FROM LAKE FRONT PARK 
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The Lake 


HE Indians called it “O-te-sa-ga” and 

Cooper called it ““The Glimmerglass” but 
call it what you will the Lake dominates the 
town and the area, not only for the nine 
miles north in which it lies, but for a con- 
siderable distance back on either shore. 

Everyone who writes about it grows lyrical. 
Some of Cooper’s best prose is his description 
of it as Leatherstocking first saw it; all of 
the historians who have written of this place 
have done their best to capture in words 
some of the charm the Lake exerted over 
them. We would mention only its infinite 
variety,—the purple shadows of a summer 
sunset, the white gleam on the ice when the 
snow covers its length and the fishermen’s 
shanties form curious little villages on its 
face, and those glorious moments in the 
summer when, with the water blue as azure 
and the sun bright in the sky, the white sails 
of the regatta go skimming back and forth 
along its length, up, around the buoy and 
down again toward the finish line. 

For nine miles Otsego stretches almost 
north and south and the hills pile up on 
either side. Those to the east are almost 
entirely wooded, those to the west show great 
patches of tillable land dotted with orchards. 
At the head is Mount Wellington, ‘““The 
Sleeping Lion,” that seems to brood over the 
upper reaches. At the foot lies the village 
itself. 

Few lakes in America in so small a com- 
pass have gathered in so much romance, 
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legend, and history. Not to write of the Lake 
in writing of Cooperstown would be like 
writing of Springfield, Illinois and not men- 
tioning Lincoln—Otsego is our most dis- 
tinguished citizen. 

Spring comes slowly in the Otsego hills. 
One of the signs of its coming is to be seen 
along Main Street as people put their money 
down on the ice pool. All the old timers and 
all the youngsters just learning the ropes and 
the newcomers who like to take a gamble for 
a gamble’s sake each choose a date on which 
the ice will be out of the Lake. Financially 
speaking, the operation is insignificant, in 
terms of the seasonal movements of the town 
it is of considerable importance. And after 
the ice is out of the Lake, the boats come 
out. Down at the foot of Fair Street, just to 
the west of the outlet where the Susquehanna 
begins its long meander to the sea, the boats 
are brought from winter hiding, and the 
owners tune up the motors or patch their 
sails, do a little caulking here and a little 
painting there, take them out for a trial run, 
drop down a line to see how the fishing’s 
going to be this year. All through the months 
until November the foot of Fair Street will 
be the very core of life for many a lover of 
the Lake. Here, too, the tourists and sum- 
mer visitors go to take the ride around the 
Lake in the motor launch. There have been 
tourist boats of various kinds and description 
for was the “Natty 
that Abiather Watkins made 


generations—there 
Bumppo”’ 


CounciL Rock NOW ALMOST SUBMERGED BY THE HIGH WATER OF THE LAKE 


famous in these parts, there were others 
before and others since, and today happily 
again one can make the grand tour of the 
Lake. It has been traditional with writers 
about this area that they take their readers 
on such a voyage and this temptation we 
cannot resist. 

As the boat swings out into the Lake, one 
would do well to look back toward the point 
where the Susquehanna forms the outlet of 
the Lake. There are two boulders, one mark- 
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ing Clinton’s Dam, of which we have spoken 
before, and another which has long been 
known as Council Rock. There is consider- 
able evidence, not only in Cooper’s books 
but elsewhere, that Council Rock was an 
actual meeting place for the Indians. The 
old Mohawk Indians say that once, long 
before the white man was a frequenter of 
the Lake, one of the black-robed missionar- 
ies came to the Indian He 
preached to them of his God and his religion 


settlement. 


and he spoke disparagingly of their own 
faith. ‘They listened to him patiently, espe- 
cially when he spoke of the great power of 
his God. His God, he said, could move moun- 
tains, could perform, indeed, any miracle 
man could conceive. Finally one of the chiefs 
of the village looked at him and asked “Have 
you faith in this God of yours?” and the 
missionary replied with certainty that he had. 
“Have you faith that this God of yours can 
move mountains?” And the missionary again 
was emphatic. Then said the chief, “Do you 
have faith that your God can move the rock 
that stands there,” pointing to Council Rock, 
and again with the utmost emphasis the 
missionary insisted that he could. “Well, 
then” said the chief, “we will test your 
faith. We will roll the rock on top of you 
and your faith being what it is, your God 
will move it off your back.” The rock was 
rolled on top of him and the Indians waited 
for his faith to manifest itself and for his God 
to act for him. And if you listen to the 
Mohawks there is still under the Rock the 
skeleton of that man of great faith. 
Looking up from the Rock two handsome 
homes will catch your eye. One is Lakelands, 
built in 1804 by John Myer Bowers whose 
father Henry Bowers had acquired the prop- 
erty in 1791. Lakelands stands today almost 
exactly as it was built, after having gone 
through a recent restoration through which 
Mansard 
period have been removed bringing it back 


architectural desecrations of the 


to its pristine classical charm. One of the 
most interesting occupants of that or any 
house in the village was probably John Myer 
Bowers’ mother-in-law, Mrs. Martha Stewart, 
whose father and husband had both been on 
Washington’s staff and who was close to the 
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Washington family not only during the 
Revolution but in the later years of the first 
presidency. Her memories of that period of 
which she was an intimate observer were 
listened to with delight in Cooperstown for 
nearly half a century. It was her daughter, 
Mrs. Bowers, who remembered sitting, as a 
child of three, on Washington’s knee while 
he sang a nonsense verse to her: 
There was an old, old man and an old, old 
woman 

They lived in a vinegar bottle together 
Shelter’d alike from wind and from weather 

They lived in a vinegar bottle together. 


Farther up on the foot of Mount Vision 
stands a stone neoclassic house built in 1829 
by Judge Eben Morehouse. It was the scene 
of one of those amusing little anecdotes they 
tell in these parts. It concerns the occasion 
in 1839 when Judge Morehouse was the host 
to Martin VanBuren, then President of the 
United States. It was a good party at which 
no man could deprecate his host’s hospitality. 
Nor was Martin VanBuren one to neglect the 
flowing bowl. After the other guests were 
out of the way the guest of honor and an 
intimate who had come with him began 
their journey back to their lodgings. Some 
will tell you they were on horseback, some 
will say they were on foot, but whichever the 
case, the gentlemen became lost and for 
hours wandered about the estate looking for 
the gatehouse and the road back to town. 
In the morning the gardens were found to 
have been trampled and broken during their 
befuddled wanderings. Cooperstown can still 
chuckle over a distinguished guest whose 
Capacities were not up to Cooperstown hos- 
pitality. 

The boat is now moving up the east shore 


KINGFISHER TOWER—1876 


of the Lake about opposite Fairy Springs 
Park where village people picnic and go 
swimming. Everyone is looking ahead to 
Point Judith, and Kingfisher Tower. Back 
in the hills is Natty Bumppo’s Cave which 
provided Elizabeth Temple with a refuge 
from the forest fire in Cooper’s novel, The 
Pioneers, and which was the scene of Captain 
Hollister’s charge at the head of ‘Templeton’s 
Light Infantry in the same novel. It should 
be observed that Cooper deliberately made 
the cave larger in the novel than it is in act- 
uality. On the Lake, opposite the cave is the 
best echo and it is here that the old Negro, 
Joe ‘Tom, when he was taking parties around 
the Lake always called out, “Natty Bumppo! 
Natty Bumppo!” and Natty Bumppo’s echo 
would come rolling back from the hillside 
above. 

Kingfisher Tower is a typical example of 
nineteenth century romanticism as it fre- 
quently exhibited itself in America. It was 
erected by Edward Clark in 1876 at a time 
when many in the community were out of 
employment and, undoubtedly, one of the 
purposes in building it was to provide work. 
The Tower was criticized then as it has been 
criticized since and some called it “Clark’s 
Folly” but at the request of the local paper 
Clark wrote an account of it which he pub- 
lished anonymously. 


“Kingfisher Tower,’ he wrote, “consists of a 
miniature castle, after the style of the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, standing upon the extrem- 
ity of the Point and rising out of the water to a 
height of nearly sixty feet. It forms an objective 
point in the scene presented by the Lake and 
surrounding hills; it adds solemnity to the land- 
scape, seeming to stand guard over the vicinity, 
which it gives a character of antiquity to the 
Lake, a charm by which we cannot help being 
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impressed in such scenes. The effect of the struc- 
ture is that of a picture from medieval times, and 
its value to the lake is very great. Mr. Clark has 
been led to erect it simply by desire to beautify 
the lake and add an attraction which must be 
seen by all who traverse the lake or drive along 
its shores. They whose minds can rise above sim- 
ple notions of utility to an appreciation of art 
joined to nature, will thank him for it.” 

The explanation is as much a period piece 
as the building. 

From Point Judith for some miles north 
the forest comes down to the very edge of 
the Lake, the banks are precipitous in this 
section on the east shore and so, despite an 
occasional summer camp hidden in the trees, 
it must have very much the same look that it 
had in the days of Clinton’s expedition. 
Seven miles up, the Lake widens as Hyde 
Bay cuts into the eastern shore. Here there 
flows into the lake Shadow Brook, arched 
near its outlet by the oldest and one of the 
shortest covered bridges in the State. 

At the head of Hyde Bay, at the foot of 
Mount Wellington, known as the Sleeping 
Lion, stands Hyde Hall, a noble example of 
Georgian architecture. The main part of the 
building was built in 1815 for George Clarke 
and then eighteen years later additions were 
made with the advice of Philip Hooker, the 
greatest architect of the Nationalist period. 
The vast land holdings of the Clarke family 
go back to the mid-eighteenth century when 
one of their ancestors, another George Clarke, 
was a Lieutenant Governor of the Colony of 
New York. The traditions of this house are 
the traditions of the English landed gentry 
and it claims more than its fair share of the 
romance and folklore of the region. 

Ralph Birdsall, that excellent teller of The 
Story of Cooperstown, has a passage which 


well illustrates some of the reasons why this 
is sO: 


“In his habits and sentiments Clarke was thor- 
oughly English. He delighted to have his dinner 
got up in old English style, with the best of roast 
beef and mutton, garnished with such delicacies 
as the lake and country afforded, and just such 
as his countrymen, who knew how to appreciate 
good things, would order, were they the cater- 
ers; and in these particulars he hardly ever failed 
to excel. Not only were his household arrange- 
ments in this style, but he was English in his 
religious views; unless these mattters were held 
in conformity to the Anglican Church they were 
not acceptable. 

“When Clarke’s son George, who afterwards 
succeeded to the estate, was baptized, in 1824, 
Father Nash officiated, and several other clergy- 
men of the Episcopal Church were in attendance, 
besides some guests from Utica, and many from 
Cooperstown and the surrounding country who 
had come to Hyde Hall for the occasion. The 
christening was performed with suitable gravity, 
and in due time the dinner was announced, 
which was in the substantial excellent style that 
Clarke knew well how to order for such a fes- 
tivity. The host was talkative and charming; as 
the dinner proceeded the guests became increas- 
ingly good-humored, exceedingly well satisfied 
with him and with themselves. ‘In due time the 
ladies and clergy retired,’ says Levi Beardsley, 
who was present at the feast, ‘and then the guests 
were effectually plied with creature comforts.’ 

“Nothing seemed more delightful to the first 
proprietor of Hyde Hall than thus to sit in com- 
pany with congenial men at the flowing bowl; 
to begin in the enjoyment of rational conversa- 
tion; to discuss literature and art and statecraft; 
to warm up to the telling of rare stories and the 
singing of good songs; and, in the end, to get his 
guests, or a portion of them, ‘under the table.’ 
On this occasion, after partaking of the viands 
and good cheer, the guests left the table in the 
early part of the evening, and repaired to the 
plateau in front of the house, where some of 
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them ran foot-races in the dark, with no great 
credit to themselves as pedestrians. As they were 
going back into the house, one of the guests 
stumbled and fell into the hall, where he lay for 
some time, obstructing the closing of the outer 
door. One of the servants came to Clarke, 
who had retired for the night, and asked what he 
should do with the large gentleman who had 
fallen in the doorway, and was unable to rise. 
‘Drag him in, and put him under the table’ was 
the order which was immediately complied with, 
and under the table the fallen guest remained 
until morning.” 


Comparatively speaking, the east shore of 
the Lake is uninhabited. The whole west 
shore is dotted with summer cottages and an 
occasional estate of size and grandeur. Com- 
ing down the west shore, just as it turns 
south, stands Swanswick. The original por- 
tion of the house is probably the oldest build- 
ing in this area within close range of the. 
Lake, because the original house was built 
by Colonel Augustine Prevost some time 
before 1770. Colonel Prevost was the hus- 
band of Susannah Croghan, the daughter of 
George Croghan. James Fenimore Cooper, 
grandson of the novelist, in his charming 
little pamphlet, Reminiscences of Mid-Vic- 
torian Cooperstown, quotes a letter written 
by Prevost in which he says that all of his 
children were suffering from ‘the hooping 
cough” which he found annoying, as well 
might the father of twenty-one children. 

For the three miles south of Swanswick the 
west shore is well lined with small summer 
camps. One comes to Hutter’s Point where 
Deerslayer first saw the Lake. According to 
Cooper’s novel, the Sunken Islands on which 
Hutter had built his curious house on stilts 
were located near Hutter’s Point. Actually, 
the Sunken Islands are a little farther north, 


and just as he changed the actual facts about 
Natty Bumppo’s cave to meet his literary 
need so he moved the Sunken Islands farther 
down the Lake. The whole middle section 
of the Lake is of special interest to those 
familiar with The Deerslayer, for much of 
the action takes place between Hutter’s 
Point and Three Mile Point. The southern 
end of the Lake is more particularly of inter- 
est to those familiar with The Pioneers. 
Hickory Grove, Five Mile Point and Three 
Mile Point have been famous in their day 


for their Inns, but of these only Hickory 
Grove, about a mile above Five Mile Point, 
still survives. Excepting Cooperstown itself 
Three Mile Point is more richly endowed 
with tradition than any other location on 
the Lake. Here are some of the most famous 
scenes in The Deerslayer; it was here that 
Chingachgook kept his tryst with Wah-ta-wah 
and with the help of Deerslayer escaped 
from the Hurons. Three Mile Point has been, 
since the earliest times of the Cooper occu- 
pancy, a picnic ground and a place of pleas- 
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ure. The wild roses which grew along the 
hillside caused it to be known, before its 
more prosaic name was given it, as “Wild 
Rose Point.’ We have already spoken of the 
significance of this little jut of land in our 
legal history and in the biography of Cooper. 
Today the Point is still a rendezvous for sum- 
mer outings and a place where any resident 
of Cooperstown may go with his friends to 
picnic or swim. In the winter time, out on 
the Lake stands the biggest colony of fishing 
shanties just opposite the Point. 
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A mile south along the shore stands Brook- 
wood which was a house of mystery in the 
Fenimore 
Cooper, the author of Mid-Victorian Coop- 
erstown. The story he tells goes back to the 
early 1850’s when 


youth of the younger James 


“an English gentleman giving the name of Cap- 
tain Daniels arrived in Cooperstown. He bought 
Brookwood and furnished it completely, left 
town and soon returned with a very beautiful 
woman whom he introduced as his wife. Here 
they lived for some time, keeping much to them- 


selves. One day they were gone. Who they were 
and where they went no one ever knew. All the 
contents of the house were sold at auction and 
my grandmother bought and gave to my mother 
when she was married a very beautiful and 
unusual silver teapot marked with a much-worn 
coat of arms, which still is in the family.” 


Along the shore below Brookwood are the 
rolling hills of Fenimore Farm and even- 
tually Fenimore House, Central Quarters of 
the New York State Historical Association, 
the site of the home of James Fenimore 
Cooper and later of Judge Samuel Nelson. 
Next to Fenimore House is the golf course 
and the club house and the little bay once 
known as ‘‘Rat’s Cove’’ and later, in a more 
romantic period, as “Blackbird Bay.” From 
this point in the Lake begin the sailboat 
regattas, the loveliest sight of the summer 
time. 

Now we are back opposite Cooperstown 
itself and the great building which domi- 
nates that end of the Lake along the shore is 
the one which in the wintertime houses the 
Knox School, the well known preparatory 
school for girls, and which in the summer is 
the Hotel Otesaga. The land where the build- 
ing stands was once known as “the Hausman 
lot,’ and there potters found a fine pink clay. 

Esaias Hausman was a quiet character who 
came to the village in 1801 and bought land 
from Judge Cooper. He appeared, neatly 
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dressed but barefoot, garbed in the clothing 
typical of a sailor. When he asked Judge 
Cooper how much the land would cost and 
the Judge told him, he took out a bag of 
gold coins which hung around his neck and 
paid the price without any question; he built 
himself a little rough house and lived there 
for years. He was well educated, spoke sev- 
eral languages, seemed to be conversant with 
the classics; he taught Hebrew to the presi- 
dent of one of the nearby colleges. Some- 
times he was away for months and when he 
was in Cooperstown he had little to do with 
his neighbors. There were stories that he 
had fought in Napoleon’s army, that he had 
narrowly escaped the guillotine. What his 
history was, no man knew, but when he died 
in 1812 they found still between his shoulder 
blades a bag of gold coins. 

During the time it has taken us to tell 
unhappy Hausman’s little tale the boat has 
brought us back to the dock and the tour of 
the Lake is over. But before we leave the 
dock it is always worthwhile to take one 
long look up to the Sleeping Lion, for never 
for two moments in succession are the lights 
the same upon this romantic Lake and 
despite all its mystery and romance and its 
history, its greatest charm remains, as we 
said when we began, in its infinite variety as 
the sunlight and the moonlight strike it 
from ever changing angles. 
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The Modern Village 


T could be argued that Cooperstown has 

had a special kind of luck which has even- 
tually turned its apparent liabilities into 
assets. In the nineteenth century, first the 
canal, then the railroad, passed it by, but these 
tragedies made it possible for it to retain in 
a later more hectic age a quality of Victorian 
repose. ‘The winters were always harsh and 
the snow discouragingly frequent—a disad- 
vantage which, in the age of ski enthusiasts 
and ice fishing, makes it an increasingly 
important winter sports center. In the second 
half of the century a single family came to 
control a very large proportion of the vil- 
lage and surrounding lands and this might 
easily have eventually stultified the com- 
munity; but members of the family in ques- 
tion were blessed with a sure sense of civic 
responsibility, so that many of the institu- 
tions which today set the village apart have 
stemmed from their imaginative leadership. 
Moreover, in recent years the Clark family 
has been steadily transferring a large part 
of its holdings to philanthropic and educa- 
tional institutions. 

Edward Clark came to Cooperstown in the 
period immediately before the Civil War; 
his wife, the daughter of his partner, Ambrose 
L. Jordan, had been born here. Jordan, the 
son of a Connecticut farmer who fought in 
the Revolution, had grown up near Hudson, 
Columbia County, but came to Cooperstown 
in 1813, at the outset of his legal career.. He 
was an ardent Democrat and the political 
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heir of Jedediah Peck, Judge Cooper’s old 
enemy. The historians speak of Jordan as a 
handsome, eloquent man, with a soft voice 
and a tongue capable of the bitterest vitupera- 
tion—so bitter that he was called “Aqua 
Fortis” Jordan by his fellow attorneys. Dur- 
ing his years in Cooperstown, 1813 to 1820, 
he was a leading political and legal figure. 

He returned to Hudson in 1820 where he 
stood up against Elisha Williams, “the undis- 
puted colossus of the courts.” In the long 
drawn out legal battles of the Anti Rent 
Wars he was frequently attorney for the 
Down Rent farmers and the opponent of the 
feudal land owners. With these predilections 
in mind, the people chose him to serve on 
the New York Constitutional Convention of 
1846 and later as Attorney General of the 
State. This Convention wrote finis to the 
system of land tenure which had made the 
great Hudson River families so powerful and 
which had aroused the fighting anger of the 
farmers. 

In the meantime Jordan had taken into 
his law office as clerk a young Williams Col- 
lege graduate from Athens, Greene county, 
named Edward Clark. This was in 1830; five 
years later the young man married Jordan’s 
daughter, Caroline, who had been born in 
Cooperstown, and in 1837 the law firm of 
Jordan & Clark was formed. 

It is interesting to note that Jordan, who 
had no love for James Fenimore Cooper, 
successfully defended James Watson Webb, 


editor of the New York Courier and Enquirer 
when the novelist sued Webb in one of his 
many libel suits. During the trial Jordan 
read the entirety of Cooper’s Home as Found 
to the jury, with caustic observations on the 
author interspersed. 

About 1848 Isaac M. Singer came to the 
firm of Jordan & Clark, by that time in New 
York City, for help in clearing the title to a 
wood carving machine he had invented. From 
this first contact came Clark’s growing asso- 
ciation with Singer, who was soon to make a 
sewing machine of practical use. Clark be- 
came Singer’s partner and the business head 
of the partnership of I. M. Singer & Company. 

In 1854 Clark bought Apple Hill, where 
Judge Nelson and John A. Dix had pre- 
viously lived. Soon after the Civil War he 
built “Fernleigh” and added extensively to 
his holdings in the surrounding area. What 
began as a return to his wife’s birthplace as 
a summer home, became an _ increasingly 
important interest. Nor did it die with him; 
his sons and his grandsons came to love the 
area and to take a very personal interest in 
its welfare. 

An important figure in the transition of 
Cooperstown from a sleepy Victorian village 
to a place of national fame was Edward 
Severin Clark, one of Edward Clark’s grand- 
sons. And the irony of his contribution lay 
in his never being fully aware of all that he 
had made possible for Cooperstown. Edward 
Severin Clark is worth our pausing to remem- 
ber. ‘Those who knew him still speak of him 
affectionately as ““The Squire’ and they tell 
stories about him, for he represented para- 
doxes which lend themselves to anecdotage. 
His gardeners and his farm hands will talk 
of him endlessly. 
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“Every morning early he’d be driven all 
over his estate and to the barns and fields. 
If he saw somethin’ he didn’t like, he’d give ~ 
the fellow responsible a terrible tongue lash- 
ing; he’d just blister him. A few hours later 
he’d be back again—begging the man’s par- 
don, man to man. He was partly crippled, 
you know, and he couldn’t walk very well 
without help. It must have made him uncom- 
mon touchy, seeing other men do simple 
things he couldn’t do. He could get powerful 
mad, could the Squire, but he was the kind- 
est man I ever worked for.” 

He had a passion for big things, especially 
big buildings and yet he was, for all his 
wealth, a simple man. He built the huge 
Otesaga Hotel so that the town would 
have a fine hotel. The place was a headache 
in many ways but his rewarding satisfaction 
came when he sat on the broad porches facing 
the lake or in the spacious lobby, chatting 
hour after hour with the guests. He was their 
host, and having a share in their holiday 
brought pleasures a more complex person 
could not have understood. In the winter 
when the Otesaga was closed, he sat beside 
the stove in the old Hotel Fenimore, which 
stood on part of the grounds of Cooper Inn, 
chiding and chatting with the old timers who 
made the spot their gathering place. 

He built, in memory of his father, Alfred 
Corning Clark, a community gymnasium 
which has become the recreational center of 
the village. Especially in the winter, it offers 
recreation for everyone who wants to swim 
or bowl, play basketball or squash. In the 
afternoon, after school it is crowded with 
youngsters and when dinner is over their 
places are taken by their fathers and mothers. 


Fenimore House Collection 
AMBROSE LATTING JORDAN BY JOHN WESLEY JARVIS 
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One of the great admirations of his life 
was Mary Imogene (you must pronounce it, 
Eye-mogene) Bassett, a physician and the 
daughter of two physicians. In terms of what 
the modern doctor knows, perhaps she would 
be found wanting, but not in the larger 
terms of human wisdom, of professional devo- 
tion, of a kind of sharp love for the human 
race. Between them she and the Squire 
dreamed of a hospital where the country 
people, whom Dr. Bassett knew deserved far 
better medical care than she—or any physi- 
cian—could take to them, could have the best 
that science could provide at prices they 
could afford. The doctor who had been 
among them and the crippled man who had 
suffered all his life dreamed it up together 
and he had the interest and the means to 
make it come true. When the time came to 
name it, he insisted that it be called in her 
honor, the Mary Imogene Bassett Hospital. 

Edward Severin Clark, who never married, 
lived for much of his life on Fenimore Farm 
in the house that Judge Samuel Nelson and 
James Fenimore Cooper before him had 
occupied, half a mile north of the village. 
In 1918 he built his stone “cow palace,” one 
of the largest and most imposing barns in 
the State. He had fine cattle, and on summer 
Sundays, along about milking time, farmers 
and their families were welcome to come in 
and see the herd. About 1930 his home on 
Fenimore Farm was torn down to make room 
for a new house, built in the Georgian tradi- 
tion with big white pillars and beautifully 
balanced wings, designed by Harry St. Clair 
Zogbaum. He moved into Fenimore House in 
1932 and the next year he died. The day he 
was buried a whole community paid him 
final, heartfelt tribute. 
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Edward Severin Clark was the bridge 
between the elegant and exclusive era which 
James Fenimore Cooper predicted and the 
more democratic era of today. When he died 
in 1933 the responsibility for his properties 
fell to his brother, Stephen C. Clark, who 
sought to utilize them appropriately and in 
such a way that they could contribute to the 
stability and the prosperity of the village. 
Recognizing the changes taking place in our 
social and economic system, Stephen Clark 
gradually evolved uses for the buildings his 
brother had created which would have a 
broad base of popular support and appeal, 
and at the same time be of sound economic 
and cultural value to the community. Feni- 
more House was eventually deeded to the 
New York State Historical Association for 
its administrative center and museum; the 
barns came to house The Farmers’ Museum; 
the Otesaga was rented by the Knox School 
in the winter and, after the war, was reopened 
as a summer hotel; with his brother, Fred- 
erick Ambrose Clark, he supplemented the 
endowment of the hospital so that it could 
become one of the most famous rural medi- 
cal centers in the country. 

These developments, along with the estab- 
lishment of the Baseball Museum, have alter- 
ed the historic role of the village. Whereas 
it had been a charming show-piece, it 
became a functioning center of historic inter- 
est, blessed with the most modern accessories. 
The effect of increasing thousands of visitors 
at the museums has become a vitally import- 
ant factor in the economic structure of the 
community, for the money spent by these 
visitors benefits directly or indirectly every 
person who earns a living in the village. The 
nostalgic old timers who complain, as they 


watch the crowds of summer tourists, that 
Cooperstown isn’t what it used to be, are 
quite correct. But what they fail to see is 
that profound economic changes have taken 
place in the world. In the future the preser- 
vation of the culture and traditions of the 
past can best be safeguarded by a community 
that is independent and self reliant. 


TuHeE growth of the Mary Imogene Bassett 
Hospital has been a phenomenal chapter in 
the story of modern Cooperstown. Its repu- 
tation stems from two facts: it has been a 
pioneer in group medical practice and it 
has become an important center for rural 
medical education. In Cooperstown, group 
medical practice differs from private practice 
in that the family physician is replaced by 
the entire hospital staff of highly trained 
specialists, with excellent laboratory equip- 
ment at their disposal. The staff decides which 
specialist among them is best prepared to 
solve the patient’s problem. The endowment 
which the Hospital enjoys makes it possible 
to bring unusually able men and women to 
the staff and to keep the charges to the 
patient at a minimum. One of the reasons 
this plan has worked so well lies in the 
rather remarkable esprit which governs the 
Hospital and vitalizes its activities. 

The Hospital serves another function. As 
the only rural affiliate of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, it is part of the 
great structure of Columbia University and 
it is constantly training young doctors in the 
problems of rural medicine. A new wing, 
opened in 1952, has made possible the in- 
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stallation of the most modern equipment in 
operating and X-ray rooms and in the labora- 
tories. Besides the link with medical scholar- 
ship, the Hospital is geared to the commun- 
ity about it. It houses one of the county lab- 
oratories, its pediatrician-in-chief is Coopers- 
town School Physician and one of the staff 
of the Hospital is Village Health Officer. 

The many-sidedness of summertime activi- 
ties in Cooperstown is difficult to convey. A 
few years ago Mrs. Stephen C. Clark estab- 
lished the very successful Sunday sings which 
have thriven ever since. Late in the August 
Sunday afternoons two to five thousand 
people, coming from near and far, gather at 
the site of Cooper’s Otsego Hall to sing to- 
gether hymns and other old favorites. Some- 
times a nationally known speaker talks to the 
crowd, on other occasions a quartet or chorus 
sings. The spirit of these afternoon sessions is 
what makes them memorable: the easy com- 
ing and going of whole families, the nostalgic 
quality of old-time songs lifted by several 
thousand voices, the later afternoon sun set- 
ting over the Lake. 

Although the tempo is different, there is 
a similar spirit presiding over the village 
square dances, which Mrs. Clark also has 
made possible. Under the open night sky 
youngsters and their parents docey-do and 
salute their partners while the fiddlers scrape 
and the callers chant. The spriest dancer of 
them all is the well beloved “Putt” Telfer, 
who has been making a photographic history 
of the village and its citizens for more than 
seventy years and who is, in his nineties, one 
of the most promising young men in the com- 
munity. 

Besides these well-established functions 
each year sees new activities. The veterans 
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have been putting on successful horse shows, 
there are street fairs, auctions, church sup- 
pers and dozens of other occasions which add 
spice and excitement to the summer months 
and bespeak the enterprise and vitality of 
the village. 

In the midst of James Fenimore Cooper’s 
quarrel with the press and his neighbors, an 
editor wrote in the New York Courier & 
Enquirer (Nov. 22, 1838): 


“, . we have good reasons to believe that in the 
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SALVATORE’S COOPER IN THE FOREGROUND 


society of Cooperstown there is more intellect 
and knowledge of the world than in any town of 
the same size in the Union.” 


So it would seem that a preoccupation 
with cultural and intellectual matters among 
a large portion of the residents has long 
been characteristic and the chances of its con- 
tinuance are excellent, for at the core of the 
community is one of the best central schools 
in the State. In an age when education often 
suffers from too much attention to the frost- 


ing and too little attention to the batter, the 
emphasis here falls on sound teaching by 
real teachers. Plans are under way for a new 
school building and an unusually attractive 
site has been offered for it, but even with 
its present inadequate structure, the school 
has what all too many magnificent school 
buildings lack: educational leadership and 
teachers who stir the imagination and the 
curiosity of the young. 


Because the school is good, other cultural 
activities in Cooperstown can thrive. A case 
in point is the Children’s Museum which 
gives scores of our children an opportunity 
for greater artistic creative expression. Its 
success is partly due to a corps of talented 
and devoted volunteer teachers—but in a 
deeper sense it is due to a climate of opinion 
which believes that it is important for young 
people to paint pictures and learn how to 
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CHILDREN’S MusEUM 


weave and square dance, because these arts 
and advantages can contribute to lives of 
inner dignity and self-assurance. ‘The Chil- 
dren’s Museum is sponsored jointly by the 
very lively Woman’s Club and the Coopers- 
town Art Association. This latter organiza- 
tion carries on its work into the adult world 
by providing a community art exhibit each 
June, and a small group of amateur artists 
gather throughout the winter to paint 
together one evening a week, just for the 
satisfaction of expressing under expert guid- 
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ance the world around and within them. 

And this is in the tradition made secure by 
nearly a century and a half of creative minds. 
The village has nourished this spirit, even 
when it did not understand it. The planning 
of Judge Cooper, the novels of his son, the 
decisions of Judge Nelson, the buildings of 
Edward Severin Clark, the practical imagina- 
tion of Stephen Clark, the research at the 
Hospital, the children painting a mural in 
the Children’s Museum are all of a piece; 
it is the inner light made manifest. 
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Traditional Home of Baseball 


FRIEND of ours recently returned from 

a motor trip to the West Coast and he 
reported that wherever he registered in hotel 
or tourist camp, the desk clerk invariably 
looked at the address and commented, “Ah, 
Cooperstown, the home of baseball.” And 
indeed millions of people who never heard 
of James Fenimore Cooper, nor of Leather- 
stocking, nor of the Clinton-Sullivan Cam- 
paign know Cooperstown as the historic 
shrine of the baseball world. Its position is 
made secure by the presence of the National 
Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum. These 
two related institutions, housed under one 
roof, are monuments to the history of the 
ereat American game and the greatest of its 
players. 

Walter R. Littell, the amiable local his- 
torian and for many years the editor simul- 
taneously of both Republican and Demo- 
cratic papers, enjoys telling of the beginnings 
of this greatest of the sports museums. One 
day in the mid-1930’s he happened to men- 
tion to his good friend, Stephen C. Clark, 
that over in the nearby village of Fly Creek 
there was a baseball which, according to the 
traditions of its owners, had been handed 
down since the days of Abner Doubleday. 
It is ripped and torn, the stuffing is coming 
out of its home-made cover, but it symbolized 
a century and more of carefree joy in the 
sandlots and village green. It symbolizes, 
too, the growth of a great professional sport 
which binds together in a single enthusiasm 
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Americans of every race and creed, from 
Wall Street to the hobo jungle. It stands for 
The Game. You can see it in the Museum of 
which it was the seed, for when Stephen 
Clark bought it for a five spot he had unwit- 
the Baseball 
Museum which was opened in 1939,—the 


tingly launched National 
famous Centennial year when Cooperstown 
was the scene of the ‘Cavalcade of Baseball.” 

June 12, 1939. There’s a date to go down 
in the history of Cooperstown, for on that 
day, with all the greatest living figures in 
the baseball world swarming through the 
streets with fifteen thousand ordinary citi- 
zens, the Baseball Museum opened its doors 
with the fanfare appropriate to the occasion. 
From Washington came Jim Farley, Post- 
master General, with seventy postal clerks, 
to sell half a million special stamps, bespeak- 
ing the Federal Government’s official recog- 
hundredth birthday. 
Along Main Street one could have bumped 
into Ty Cobb, Walter Johnson, or Eddie 
Collins, 
Bambino himself—and their peers. Probably 


nition of baseball’s 


Or ANaky hjeerliqag, fey the great 
never before nor since were so many popular 
favorites gathered in one place and they had 
come to dedicate the place that was to safe- 
guard the relics, the records, and the history 
of the game that had made them famous. 
At noon Main Street was black with 
humanity. In front of the Museum stood the 
platform for the notables. Judge Kenesaw 


Mountain Landis, the Czar of Baseball, 


NATIONAL BASEBALL HALL OF FAME AND MusEuM—1939 


appropriately, did the speaking, ‘‘Nowhere, 
other than at its birthplace, could this 
museum be appropriately situated. To the 
pioneers who were the moving spirits of the 
game in its infancy and to the players who 
have been nominated to the Hall of Fame 
by the Baseball Writers’ Association, we pay 
just tribute. .. .”” When he was finished the 
“Take me out to the Ball 
Then President Ford 


music blared 


Game,” naturally. 


Frick of the National League and President 
William Harridge of the American League 
cut the ribbons across the entrance, and the 
door was unlocked. The names of the “‘build- 
ers of baseball’ and six players who had 
stopped playing before 1900 who had been 
chosen as the first to be honored in the Hall 
of Fame were called out over the loud- 
speakers: George Wright, Morgan G. Bulk- 
eley, Bancroft Johnson, John J. McGraw, Al- 


bert G. Spalding, Buck Ewing, Candy Cum- 
mings, ‘Hoss’ Radbourne, Cap Anson, 
Charles Comiskey, Alexander Cartwright and 
Henry Chadwick. These were the oldtimers 
who, the historians of baseball agreed, had 
made the modern game what it is. 

Then came the moment the crowd had 
been waiting for, the names of the great 
ones of whom they had read or travelled to 
the cities to see play: the living members of 
the new Hall of Fame who would from that 
day forth take their places with the pioneers, 
—chosen by the Baseball Writers’ Associa- 
tion. When the name of Connie Mack was 
called the white-haired old manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics came through the 
doors of the Museum that were opened for 
him. After him, Honus Wagner, Cy Young, 
George Sisler, Walter Johnson, Napoleon 
Lajoie, Grover Alexander, Eddie Collins, 
and as each one came forward to make a 
short speech and accept a small replica of the 
plaque on the walls of the Hall of Fame, the 
roars went up. When Willie Keeler and 
Christy Mathewson were named others had 
to accept the replicas for them because they 
had joined the pioneers. 

There was one more to come through the 
door into the June sunshine and when the 
Bambino, the Sultan of Swat, the Great Babe 
Ruth himself stood with the others the 
crowd, which had loved him and would con- 
tinue to love him, let out a roar you could 
hear in Bowerstown. And when he spoke it 
was of the kids who are the backbone of the 
game and his memory went back to the days 
when he was taken off the streets to catch 
on the team of St. Mary’s Industrial School 
in Baltimore. As always, the Babe had stolen 
the show. 
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That afternoon, on Doubleday Field, 
there was a game in the dress and according 
to the rules of a century before—a spectacle 
that was repeated in thousands of cities and 
villages that year. Then came a real all star 
game with members of the American and 
National Leagues on both teams, of which 
Honus Wagner and Eddie Collins were cap- 
tains. As baseball, the game was terrible; as 
showmanship it was terrific and no real fol- 
lower of baseball will ever forget it. 

The Museum that was opened then has 
been fortunate in having the steadfast and 
liberal support of organized baseball, as 
well as the devoted interest of millions of 
fans. The mementos, pictures and documents 
reflect the whole development of the game. 
There is general agreement that the library 
is the best baseball library in existence. 

There are famous baseballs, including one 
used by Cy Young in winning his 500th 
game; two used by the Athletics of Philadel- 
phia in 1865 and 1866. A bronze bust of 
Christy Mathewson, his favorite glove, bear- 
ing his autograph, together with a Giant 
uniform he wore, a trophy that once belong- 
ed to John J. McGraw, a uniform of Lou 
Gehrig, and the trophies won by Cy Young, 
Willie Keeler and Eddie Collins in their long 
and brilliant career, are among the personal 
items to be found in the collection. Babe 
Ruth’s bat with which he hit his 60th home 
run, his famous No. 3 shirt and Joe DiMag- 
gio’s No. 5 shirt are acquisitions which mean 
much to those thousands who look back on 
them as the greatest heroes of the game. Visi- 
tors always take the keenest interest in the 
championship trophies won annually in the 
Major League World Series contests. 


Among the most interesting exhibits is 
one received from the Cartwright family of 
Hawaii. To Alexander J. Cartwright, Jr., 
belongs the honor of having made the sug- 
gestion that resulted in the formation of the 
Knickerbocker Baseball Club of New York 
in 1845, the first recorded association of 
baseball players in the world. His right to 
the title of “Father of Modern Baseball” is 
unquestioned. 

Notable also is a bust of DeWolf Hopper, 
who made famous the baseball poem, “Casey 
at the Bat’; there are baseballs and other 
relics of the game from foreign lands, early 
protective devices used by players showing 
the antecedents of the equipment of today, 
voluminous records of the centennial celebra- 
tion of 1939, including sound and motion 
picture recordings. 

Just as the Museum has grown year by 
year, so too have the names that have been 
added to the Hall of Fame. Some of these 
have been selected by the Baseball Writers’ 
Association and others by the permanent 
Baseball Hall of Fame Committee. At the 
present writing there are sixty-four bronze 
plaques on the walls and they represent not 
only superb skill but a proud tradition of 
sportsmanship which we may rightly cherish 
as part of our happiest heritage. 

The story behind the establishment of 
Cooperstown as the Home of Baseball is in 
itself an important annal of the sport and 
of the village. In 1905, as a result of a long 
standing controversy over the origins of the 
game, A. G. Spalding, then the head of the 
sports goods company which bears his name, 
suggested a commission to study the matter 
and arrive at an authoritative decision. Seven 
prominent figures were appointed and in De- 


cember, 1907, announced their decision. 
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They had heard a good deal of testimony but 
that which had really impressed them and 
upon which their decision was based was | 
from one Abner Graves, a mining engineer 
in his eighties living in Denver. There are 
three separate letters of Graves, two of them 
written the Commission in 1905, and one 
appearing a dozen years later in Birdsall’s 
Story of Cooperstown. Despite minor annoy- 
ing contradictions, his conclusions are clear 
enough, namely, that a schoolboy friend of 
his, Abner Doubleday, who later became a 
major general in the Civil War, “invented” 
baseball in Cooperstown some time between 
1839 and 1841. 

Under the date of April 3, 1905, from 
Denver, Colorado, Abner Graves wrote the 
Commission his recollection of the way ball 
(“town ball’) had been played and the 
changes his boyhood friend, Abner Double- 
day, made in the game. 


“A ‘tosser’ stood beside the home ‘goal’ and 
tossed the ball straight upward about six feet 
for the batsman to strike at on its fall, he using 
a four-inch flat board bat, and all the others who 
wanted to play being scattered all over the near 
and far field to catch the ball, the lucky. catcher 
then taking his innings at the bat, while the los- 
ing batsman retired to the field........ When 
the batsman struck the ball in the field he would 
run for an out goal about fifty feet and return, 
and if the ball was not caught on the fly, and 
he could return to home goal without getting 
‘plunked’ with the ball thrown by anyone, he 
retained his inning same as in ‘Old Cat.’ There 
being generally from twenty to fifty boys in 
the field, collisions often occurred in attempt 
of several to catch the ball. 

“Abner Doubleday then figured out and made 
a plan of improvement on Town Ball to limit 
number of players, and have equal sides; calling 
it baseball because it had four bases, three being 
where the runner could rest free of being put 
out by keeping his feet on the first stone base, 
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while next on his side took the bat, the first run- 
ner being entitled to run whenever he chose, and 
if he could make home base without being hit by 
the ball, he tallied. There was a six foot ring 
within which the pitcher had to stand and toss 
the ball to batsman by swinging his hand below 
his hip. There were pitcher, catcher and two in- 
fielders, the two infielders being placed respec- 
tively back of the pitcher and between first and 
second base, and second and third base, and a 
short distance inside the base lines. The ball 
used had a rubber center, overwound with yarn, 
to size some larger than the present regulation 
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ball, then covered with leather or buckskin, and 
having plenty of bouncing qualities, wonderful 
high flies often resulted. Anyone getting the ball 
was entitled to throw it at a runner and put him 
out if he could hit him.” 


On November 17, the same year, he wrote 
again, apparently in reply to questions from 
the Commission: 


“You ask if I can positively name the year of 
Doubleday’s invention, and replying, will say I 
cannot, although am sure it was either 1839, 
1840, and 1841 and in the spring of the year 


ABNER DOUBLEDAY AND THE 


when the smaller boys were ‘playing marbles for 
keeps,’ which all stopped when ball commenced, 
as I remember well Abner Doubleday explaining 
baseball to a lot of us that were playing marbles 
in the street, in front of Cooper’s tailor shop, and 
drawing a diagram in the dirt with a stick by 
marking out a square with a punch mark in each 
corner for bases, a ring in the center for pitcher, 
a punch mark just back of home base for catcher, 
two punch marks for infielders, and four punch 
marks for outfielders, and we smaller boys didn’t 
like it as it shut us out from playing while Town 
Ball let in everyone who could run and catch 
flies, or try to catch them. Then Doubleday drew 
up same diagram on paper, practically like dia- 
gram I will draw on back of another sheet and 
enclose herewith. The incident has always been 
associated in my mind with the ‘Log Cabin and 
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Hard Cider’ campaign of General Harrison, my 
father being a militia captain and rabid partisan 
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of ‘Old Tippecanoe. ; 


After a description of a game between two 
Cooperstown schools in 1844 (in which he 
thought, erroneously, that Doubleday had 
played), he adds two revealing paragraphs: 


“Abner Doubleday, I think, was about 16 or 
17 years old when he invented the game. He 
lived in Cooperstown, but I do not know if he 
was born there. His cousin, John Doubleday (a 
little younger) , was born there, and his father 
was a merchant with a store at the main four 
corners in Cooperstown. The Phinneys were run- 
ning a large bookbindery there, and I believe 
one in New York at the same time. Of course, 
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it is almost impossible to get documentary proof 
of the invention, as there is not one chance in 
ten thousand that a boy’s drawing plan of im- 
proved ball game would have been preserved for 
85 years, as at that time no such interest in 
games existed as it does now when all items are 
printed and societies and clubs preserve every- 
thing.” 


And finally, in Birdsall’s book, there is 


another direct quotation from Graves which 
further supplements these: 


‘Abner Doubleday,’ writes Graves, ‘was sev- 
eral years older than I. In 1838 and 1839 I was 
attending the ‘Frog Hollow’ school south of the 
Presbyterian Church, while he was at school 
somewhere on the hill. I do not know, neither is 
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it possible for anyone to know, on what spot the 
first game of Base Ball was played according to 
Doubleday’s plan. He went diligently among the 
boys in the town, and in several schools, explain- 
ing the plan, and inducing them to play Base 
Ball in lieu of the other games. Doubleday’s 
game was played in a good many places around 
town: sometimes in the old militia muster lot, or 
training ground, a couple of hundred yards 
southeasterly from the Court House, where 
County Fairs were occasionally held [Double- 
day Field]: sometimes in Mr. Bennett’s field 
south of Otsego Academy [site of St. Mary’s 
Church parish house]: at other times over in the 
Miller's Bay neighborhood [Country Club 
grounds], and up the Lake.’” 


These reports give evidence of coming 
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from a physically active and mentally sharp 
old man, who, on three separate occasions 
set down statements which, in their major 
points, agree. That he was in error in the 
matter of dates is undeniable; there is reason 
to believe that he confused the Harrison 
campaign of 1836 with that of 1840, for 
Doubleday entered West Point in 1838 to 
stay until his graduation in 1842. We know 
from a History of Otsego County, published 
in 1878, that he had received preparatory 
education in Cooperstown, but in which 
school, there is, as yet, no way of knowing. 
Read objectively, Graves’ testimony gives the 
impression of being an honest, factual state- 
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ment and much of the internal evidence 
strengthens rather than weakens his case. 
In recent years Graves’ testimony and the 
decision of the Commission have been 
attacked by some of the historians of the 
game. Briefly stated, their position is that the 
name ‘“‘baseball” had been in popular use in 
the United States since early in the decade of 
the 1830’s; that rules printed in 1834 indicate 
that Doubleday (who never made any claim 
for himself regarding baseball nor showed 
any particular interest in it) did not invent 
the game; that the diamond shaped field had 
been shown in illustrations as early as 1829 
in The Boy’s Own Book; that the team system 


and the limitation of numbers are also to be 
found in print before 1839. 

All of this appears to be uncontrovertible 
and yet Graves’ testimony regarding the 
events he witnessed stands unimpaired. ‘The 
only question involved is whether Double- 
day was the first person to combine at one 
time and in one place the various elements 
which represented the change from town ball 
to baseball. Historians of the game may well 
decide when all the evidence is gathered 
that Graves’s testimony, covering a period 
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when a widely played game (town ball) was 
undergoing rapid changes all over the coun- 
try, captures a point in time when these 
changes arrived in one typical American com- 
munity and caused a minor revolution on the 
sandlot. 

But these are problems for the future and 
far into the future Cooperstown will remain 
the Home of Baseball because the report of 
the 1907 Commission and the National Base- 
ball Museum and the Hall of Fame have 
made it the historic capital of the Game. 
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A Center for History 


Fenimore House and The Farmers’ Museum 


UST north of the Village on the west shore 
ile: the Lake lie two museums which are 
linked together in purpose, direction and ad- 
ministration. These are Fenimore House and 
The Farmers’ Museum, both operated by the 
New York State Historical Association, and 
both bespeaking the express purpose of that 
society to interpret our native heritage to the 
American people clearly and dramatically. 
These Museums, using different materials 
and techniques, tell the story of life as it was 
lived by our average citizens in the years 
between the close of the Revolution and the 
Civil War, that period when we emerged 
from our national infancy and became an 
adult people. 

At Fenimore House the story is told 
through the artists who reported the world 
around them, especially the artists who went 
into the countryside and recorded the land- 
scape and the ways of life. At The Farmers’ 
Museum the rural life of that earlier period 
is re-created in as many active ways as posst- 
ble. 

The Association was founded in 1899 by 
a group of men who shared an enthusiasm 
for the military history of the Champlain 
Valley. Eventually Horace A. Moses gave the 
Association a building in Ticonderoga, a 
Director was appointed to administer it as 
a museum and library and edit the publica- 
tions which began to come out under the 
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aegis of the group. The dynamic presidency 
of Dixon Ryan Fox gave scholarly direction 
to a rapidly expanding society. Dr. Fox turn- 
ed the emphasis of the group away from the 
military and political toward the social his- 
tory of our State, the ways our people lived 
and worked, their artistic creations, their 
thinking and faiths. 

The Association came to Cooperstown in 
1939 at the invitation of Stephen C. Clark, 
whose imaginative leadership has made this 
subsequent development a reality. Fenimore 
House was built as the home of Mr. Clark’s 
brother, Edward Severin Clark, and the main 
building of The Farmers’ Museum was once 
his dairy barn. It is worth remembering 
that Stephen Clark first conceived of The 
Farmers’ Museum as a monument to his 
brother’s interest in agriculture and to the 
men and women who were our pioneey farm- 
ers. &. 

Since 1939 the activities of the Association 
have grown and expanded in many direc- 
tions. Not only does it operate three muse- 
ums but it carries on a vigorous publications 
program, bringing out the quarterly, New 
York History, sponsoring numerous volumes 
relating to the history of the State. Under 
its direction there have been formed scores 
of junior chapters in the. secondary schools, 
and for the benefit of these junior members 
the Association publishes The Yorker. In the 


summer Fenimore House and The Farmers’ 
Museum are the scene of the Seminars on 
American Culture which bring outstanding 
scholars to meet with teachers, local histor- 
ians, collectors, folklorists, museum workers 
and others interested in the preservation of 
our heritage. Throughout the year come 
scholars and research workers who recognize 
Fenimore House as the center in upstate 
New York for all matters pertaining to the 
past of our people and our area. The Asso- 
ciation receives no funds from the State of 
New York; its activities are supported en- 
tirely by the gifts and endowments made 
possible by its members. 

Fenimore House stands between the Lake 
Road and the Lake; the giant elms and 
maples, the rolling lawns, the hills beyond 
the lake give it a setting worthy of its own 
architectural beauty. Those responsible for 
the building have striven to avoid the insti- 
tutional quality that makes many museums 
impersonal and forbidding. By retaining 
some of the original furniture, the sense of 
having been a home clings to the place and 
visitors are encouraged to linger in the deep 
chairs or on the terrace overlooking the lake. 

The permanent exhibits at Fenjmore 
House fall into several easily defined group- 
ings. First of all, there are the leaders of the 
Republic during the early Nationalist period 
to be seen in the collection of Browere’s Life 
Masks, in the portraits and in the paintings 
and manuscripts which tell of the tragic duel 
between Alexander Hamilton and Aaron 
Burr. ‘Then there are the landscape paintings 
of the same period, many of them done by 
leaders of the Hudson River School. A third 
group are the so-called genre paintings which 
show in great detail the everyday life of farm 
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and village as the painters of the time re- 
corded it. From a later period comes the 90- 
year record of an American village as seen 
in the work of two village photographers, 
Washington G. Smith and Arthur (Putt) 
Telfer. 

Appropriately for this community, a room 
is devoted to James Fenimore Cooper, his 
personal belongings, manuscripts from his 
pen, and paintings which generate from his 
novels—one by Dunlap from Church’s dra- 
matization of The Spy, one by John Quidor 
and another by Tompkins H. Matteson, each 
stemming from The Pioneers, and a master- 
piece by Thomas Cole, depicting a scene from 
The Last of the Mohicans. 

Finally there are five galleries devoted to 
American folk art wherein the esthetic ex- 
pression of the craftsmen and amateurs of the 
19th century are gathered into one of the 
truly great exhibits of this type of art. 

John Henri Isaac Browere, poet, artist, and 
accomplished sculptor, early in the nine- 
teenth century devised a secret process by 
which he was able to make a mask on a liv- 
ing face which was remarkably full of ani- 
mation and vitality. Browere experimented 
with the process for some time and then com- 
menced the actual work of producing plaster 
casts which he hoped would form a national 
gallery of distinguished personalities. The 
gallery did not materialize until over a hun- 
dred years later when the plaster masks came 
into possession of the State Historical Asso- 
ciation. Bronzes made from the plaster masks 
now form the principal exhibits in the Hall 
of Life Masks in Fenimore House. 

That Browere’s secret process was far from 
a simple and easy one appears from the papers 
of ‘Thomas Jefferson, who wrote down his ex- 
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perience in detail. Successive layers of 
“srout,” writes Jefferson, were applied to his 
“naked head,’ but Browere “suffered the 
plaster also to get so dry that separation be- 
came difficult and even dangerous. He [ Brow- 
ere] was obliged to use freely the mallet & 
chisel to break it into pieces and get off a 
piece at a time. These thumps of the mallet 
would have been sensible almost to a logger 
head. . . . I was quite exhausted, and there 


became real danger that the ears would sep- 
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arate from the head sooner than from the 
plaster.” But the Jefferson life mask gives a 
clear and subtle insight to the character of the 
philosopher-statesman; the idealism, the in- 
geniousness, the philosophic turn of mind, 
the qualities of shrewd leadership speak out 
from the bronze. 

On either side of Jefferson are the masks of 
John Adams and John Quincy Adams, the 
one so dour and glum, the other so wryly 
humorous. James Madison and his wife, 
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Dolly, are a pleasant White House couple, 
while Browere has captured the urbane good 
nature of New York’s Martin VanBuren. 

Of the other bronzes in the Hall four were 
statesmen: LaFayette, done during his tri- 
umphal American tour of 1824; Henry Clay, 
looking very handsome and austere; Charles 
Carroll of Carrollton looking very old and 
dyspeptic, and DeWitt Clinton, an arresting 
combination of pomposity and tight-lipped 
determination. There is a grave, wise dignity 
to the face of Gilbert Stuart, while the sensi- 
tive profile of the great actor, Edwin Forrest, 
and the pugnacious bust of General Alex- 
ander Macomb are a perfect balance for one 
another. —The mystery of Browere’s process 
died with his son, Alburtis, but he made it 
possible to see these notable men of the past, 
not as the artist interpreted them but as they 
actually were. 

Of the collection of portraits the two best 
are unquestionably Gilbert Stuart’s Joseph 
Brant and Benjamin West’s Robert Fulton. 
The Stuart shows a young man but recently 
defeated, full of smouldering fire and patriot- 
ism; the rich reds of the costume and the 
clouded blue sky create the perfect back- 
ground for the brooding face of the great 
Mohawk. Benjamin West on the other hand 
has shown Robert Fulton at the verge of the 
greatest moments in his career: a young man 
of self-confidence, imagination, daring, the 
intensity saved by just a trace of humor about 
the mouth. 

Other portraits of importance in the col- 
lection are Ralph Earl’s full-length study of 
Baron von Steuben, Samuel F. B. Morse’s 
matched pair of portraits of Judge and Mrs. 
Samuel Nelson, and his painting of Elkanah 
Watson, agricultural leader and father of the 
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county fair. The distinguished painting of 
Ambrose Latting Jordan now has been de- . 
finitely attributed to John Wesley Jarvis. 

These paintings and others in the collec- 
tion represent not only a good cross-section 
of leaders in the State but they represent also 
the work of the leading portrait painters of 
the first third of the nineteenth century. 

The landscape collection appropriately re- 
flects the work of the pioneers in American 
landscape painting, almost all of whom found 
their early inspiration in the Hudson-Mo- 
hawk Valley. Thomas Doughty’s Hudson Val- 
ley Landscape, ‘Thomas Cole’s View on the 
Schoharie, Asher B. Durand’s Hudson River 
Looking Toward the Catskills, and Robert 
Havell’s Mohawk Valley are all significant 
examples of the period when American ar- 
tists were first looking intently at the lay of 
the land around them and finding in it in- 
spiration and artistic challenge. The twenty- 
two landscape paintings at Fenimore House 
give a very competent cross-sectional picture 
of the styles, techniques and interests of the 
American landscape painters of the first half 
of the nineteenth century, with the subject 
always reflecting New York State. 

The genre paintings, like the folk art, are 


_important links between Fenimore House 


and The Farmers’ Museum, for men like 
Thomas Wood, who painted the Village Post 
Office, and Tompkins Matteson and William 
Sidney Mount reported in detail many of the 
little daily dramatic scenes taking place in 
that rural life which The Farmers’ Museum 
re-creates three-dimensionally. For example, 
the Village Post Office shows us a country 
store on canvas just as the little country store 
at The Farmers’ Museum shows it to us in 
reality. So throughout the collection the 
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mind moves back and forth from the can- 
vases on the walls of Fenimore House to the 
re-creations at The Farmers’ Museum. Of the 
twenty or more genre paintings in the collec- 
tion, unquestionably the most famous and 
the most successful artistically is William 
Sidney Mount’s Eel Spearing at Setauket, 
one of those paintings that allows the be- 
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holder fresh satisfactions the thousandth time 
he sees it. 

I shall return later in this chapter to a 
discussion of the folk art collection but be- 
fore leaving Fenimore House mention should 
be made of the library housed there which 
is one of the rich resources covering the social 
and cultural history of the State of New York. 


Most of the State’s local histories that have 
been published are to be found here and 
good collections relating to the ways of life 
in our towns and villages, the arts and crafts 
and source material on the development of 
agriculture. This library serves both the 
Association and those scholars interested in 
the special aspects of history represented by 
The Farmers’ Museum. There is an import- 
ant manuscript collection and an ever-grow- 
ing body of records and account books of 


small businesses and crafts which will pro- 
vide the raw materials for economic history 
books still to be written. Supplementing 
these is the Folklore Archive, containing 
thousands of songs and stories, beliefs and 
customs, still remembered by the people of 
this State. The library, of course, is in con- 
stant use by the staff of the Association but 
its primary purpose is to serve the scholars 
who come hither from all over America. 
America is full of museums which preserve 
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against the ravages of time the fine possessions 
of men and women of the more fortunate 
classes—their paintings, sculptures, rugs, 
carvings, china, their beautiful clothes. The 
Farmers’ Museum is concerned with none of 
these things; it seeks to show how the pioneer 
farmer or craftsman and his wife and chil- 


dren lived and worked in a land that had 
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been but briefly settled. It is far more con- 
cerned with the lives of those who owned 
and tilled a hundred acres and who made 
with their own hands the cloth for their fam- 
ily’s wear than with the great landholders 
and their ladies. This is the museum of the 
people whose primary concerns had to be 
with the essentials of life—food, clothing, 


shelter, transportation, the basic problems 
of economics and survival. 

It is appropriate that the New York State 
Historical Association which, as we have al- 
ready observed, assumes a very broad con- 
cept of what constitutes the historian’s prov- 
ince, should operate The Farmers’ Museuin. 
Here is a presentation in concrete form of 
the history of the frontier, the history of 
agriculture, the history of folk culture in this 
State. In this presentation the Museum has 
broken fresh ground, for no other agency in 
America has attempted to show our early cul- 
ture from so many angles in one place and 
through one organization. Elsewhere are col- 
lections of implements of the farmer and 
tools of the craftsman, there are collections 
of household utensils, there are demonstra- 
tions of spinning, weaving and other arts and 
crafts, there are reconstructed villages con- 
siderably more extensive than that at the 
Village Crossroads, there are excellent lib- 
raries relating to these matters, there are 
collections of folklore and groups equipped 
to collect with recording machines still more 
folklore,—but nowhere else are all of these 
activities going on under unified auspices. 

The Farmers’ Museum stands across the 
main highway and just to the south of Feni- 
more House. By the nature of its arrangement 
it falls into two separate areas. One consists 
of the huge stone dairy barn which now 
houses the collection of tools and implements 
and where certain of the craft operations are 
carried on. The second area, known as the 
Village Crossroads, les beyond the main 
building and sprawls for a quarter of a mile 
along the meandering main street. Both in 
the main building and in the Village Cross- 
roads the emphasis always is upon the living 
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use of tools and implements and the constant 
intention of the Museum is to show not just 
objects themselves but the way in which ob- ° 
jects were used. The over-all impression, 
therefore, after a visit to The Farmers’ Mu- 
seum is not of a collection of things but of 
men and women using the tools and imple- 
ments of our forefathers in a way that brings 
the past into sharp three-dimensional focus. 

One whole wing of the main building is 
devoted to telling the story of textiles as they 
were created on our early farms. Flax grown 
at The Farmers’ Museum is broken on the 
flax brake, swingled and hetchelled until the 
stiff, dry grass is soft and ready to be spun. 
Visitors see this spun and then watch while 
the linen thread is woven into textiles. They 
see wool carded, spun and woven and through 
the great old looms flow the beautiful de- 
signs which graced the beds of earlier Ameri- 
cans, designs which have been carefully re- 
created through the research of the craft ex- 
perts. The raw materials that provided the 
frontier housewife with the dyes for her yarn 
have been arranged in a striking exhibit re- 
minding us once more that despite the effort 
that it required there was gay color in the 
pioneer home and well-loved, oft-repeated 
patterns. 

In the Hall of Craftsmen a cabinetmaker 
works at his bench creating small pieces of 
furniture modeled after pieces in the museum 
and he uses only the tools that such a crafts- 
man would have had at hand a hundred and 
twenty-five years ago. Around the corner is 
the broom-maker, taking the broom corn 
grown in the fields of the Museum and turn- 
ing out house brooms, hearth brooms, and 
whisk brooms which are reproductions of 
earlier articles down to the last careful de- 
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tail. There is much to see in the main build- 
ing: collections of household implements, 
cooking utensils, churns and all the para- 
phernalia of butter and cheese-making, early 
washing machines and sad irons and fluting 
irons and the tools of the cooper, the cobbler, 
and the tanner. One wing of the second floor 
is devoted to the tools farmers used in their 
fields, plows and rakes, scythes and snaths, 
early reapers and harvesting machinery. 
Starting in the main building and under 
the wagon sheds that stand against the hill- 
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side is a wide variety of early vehicles—a gaily 


hand-painted bandwagon, a _ lugubrious 
hearse, an ox cart, a prairie schooner, a tin 
peddler’s cart, the carriages of gentlemen and 
the wagons of the farmers. Here are the sym- 
bols of travel in the days before the carriage 
was horseless and when a man thought twice 
before setting out on a ten mile journey. 
The main building at The Farmers’ Mu- 
seum contains, along with the demonstrations, 
collections of tools and implements; the Vil- 


lage Crossroads on the other hand re-creates 
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the world in which these things were used. 
The plan is to develop the kind of main 
street that hundreds of young communities 
had in this State, with the principal crafts, 
professions and institutions brought back to 
life. The hope is that visitors will be trans- 
lated in time to the days when the country 
was just growing up, when the professions 
were young in such villages, when the things 
that were made were made by dint of muscle 
and skill. 

The buildings which have been so care- 
fully selected and so painstakingly moved 
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to their present site long served their pur- 
poses and played their parts in the histories 
of their communities. The first three selected 
were the Country Store, the Schoolhouse and 
the Blacksmith Shop, all of them simple 
sandstone structures, all of them character- 
istic of the type of building fairly common in 
the Susquehanna Valley between 1800 and 
1840. 

The Schoolhouse was built by Thomas 
Alvah Filer about 1810 in the Butternuts 
Valley. The long wooden benches, the teach- 
er’s high desk, the dunce stool and the old 
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box stove, carry us back to the day when 
education was a simple training for a simple 
world but they are also reminders that in the 
thinking of our pioneer Yorkers education 
was a matter of primary concern. 

To cross the threshold of the Country 
Store is to enter a world where economics 
was largely a matter of barter, a world which 
was the funnel through which passed to the 
rural hinterland the growing manufactures 
of the coast, the spices of the Caribbean and 
the Orient, and all those essentials and nice- 
ties of life which could not be raised on the 
almost self-sufficient farms. 
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Just as there is a storekeeper in the store 
selling cheese and candy, and quill pens to 
his visitors, so the blacksmith labors at his 
forge. The ring of the hammer on the anvil, 
the red glow of the coals, the sharp sizzling 
of the hot iron in the water tub bring to 
reality the ancient tradition of the village 
smith. 

Always the purpose is to bring these things 
to life and to make the past more of a reality 
so that we may better understand the past 
in the present. 

In the last four years seven buildings have 
been added to the Village Crossroads, each of 


them making a valuable contribution to 
filling in the spirit and mood which the Mu- 
seum seeks to create. 

The Printing Office, which was brought 
from Middlefield, reminds us of how import- 
ant a part the printing press has played in 
the American story, nor is the Washington 
hand press idle in this shop. It turns out 
broadsides and occasional printing for the 
various units of the Museum and prints a 
little newspaper which is based, both in style 
and typography, on that first newspaper in 
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Cooperstown, The Otsego Herald, founded 
by Elihu Phinney in 1797. 

Just beyond the Printing Office stand three © 
buildings which symbolize three valued pro- 
fessions, each of which played its role in 
pioneer New York. Judge Samuel Nelson 
occupied the little Lawyer’s Office during his 
summer sojourns in Cooperstown in the years 
when he was a Supreme Court Justice. It has 
been fitted out, however, not as a restoration 
of Judge Nelson’s office but as the office of 
a typical country lawyer. With the support 


SHOEMAKER’S EXHIBIT 


WINTER AT “THE CROSSROADS”: SCHOOLHOUSE, BLACKSMITH SHOP, STORE 


of the New York State Bar Association the 
library and furnishings were collected from 
the descendants of scores of lawyers who 
practiced at the Bar of this State. 

A physician named Elhanan W. Jackson 
was the first to occupy the tiny two-room 
Doctor’s Office from Westford, New York, 
and his day books which the Museum owns 
tell the story of daily rounds and distant calls 
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to hillside farms where he eased the bearing 
of children and softened the final blows of 
death. In his inner office, with its saddlebags 
of medicine and its scalpels and mortars and 
pestles, with the skull on the desk and a bust 
of A‘sculapius overhead, the spirit of pioneer 
medicine is brought to life. 

Next door the little brick Druggist Shop 
creates with equal clarity the store of the 
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pioneer pharmacist. The advertisements of 
George Pomeroy, William Cooper’s son-in- 
law who opened a druggist shop in Coopers- 
town in 1801, have been invaluable to the 
museum staff in verifying each detail of their 
re-creation. This exhibit, like the Country 
Store, is made active by the sale of the type 
of article which such drug stores were sell- 
ing in the first third of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. ‘he Doctor’s Office had the active and 
enthusiastic support of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York and the Druggist 
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FARMERS’ MvusEUM 


Shop has had the equally hearty backing of 
the New York State Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion. 

The most dramatic of the engineering 
feats by which these buildings were brought 
to the Village Crossroads involved the trans- 
portation of the Bump Tavern from Wind- 
ham, New York, seventy-five miles away. 
This very sizeable structure was cut into six- 
teen great pieces, brought to the Village and 
re-erected in such a way that it appears to 
have stood always on the little rise of ground 
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across from the doctor and the druggist. ‘This 
building was first erected just before the end 
of the eighteenth century but it was then a 
simpler building, serving as a drover’s tavern 
on the old Catskill Turnpike. In 1844 the 
front was remodeled, the roof raised and the 
great classical pillars added, giving it a ma- 
jestic elegance and making it possible for the 
Museum to show one of the best examples of 
the Federalist tradition in our State. 


In one sense the very heart and core of the 
whole museum project lies at the southern- 
most end of the development where the Lip- 
pitt Homestead, with its barns and outbuild- 
ings, its pond and fields, re-creates the ways 
and means of the frontier farm. In this house, 
which was built about 1797 by Joseph Lip- 
pitt on land bought from William Cooper, is 
carried on the everyday life of the pioneer 
farm wife. Using only such equipment as 
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AT THE VILLAGE CRrossROADS, FARMERS’ MusEUM 


would have been common a hundred and 
fifty years ago butter is churned, cheese is 
made, bread is baked in the beehive oven, 
wool is carded and spun and woven. In the 
back yard candles may be dipped on one day 
and yarn dyed the next. The furnishings are 
the simple furnishings of the hard-working 
New England family come to settle in the 
heart of the New York frontier. The house 
itself has certain delightful details, the heart- 
shaped vents in the door to the parlor, the 
cat-hole by the front door and repeated 
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in the enclosed stairway, the huge central 
chimney with its five fireplaces. 

Nor does the story stop with the house, 
for the log barn from South New Berlin is 
stacked with hay and there are a cow and 
sheep on the hillside, and pigs and ducks 
and chickens. To the east lies the field where 
flax and broom corn, Indian corn and other 
early produce are planted. Perhaps the final 
touch is the yoke of oxen slowly plodding 
their way along the roadway from the farm- 
house to the village street. 


WINNERS AT THE FARMERS’ MusEUM JUNIOR SHOW 
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The Farmers’ Museum seeks to present as 
many aspects of farm life in rural New York 
as it can so there is a fitness in the fact that 
here, too, rests finally the great hoax that 
sent Yorkers marveling to Cardiff, New York 
in the fall of 1869. Here lies the Cardiff 
Giant, his body either twisted in pain or 
convulsed in laughter, no man able to deter- 
mine which. This was the hoax that George 
Hull created when he had the Giant carved 
by a Chicago stonecutter and in due time 
planted in the farmyard of his relative, 
“Stub” Newell. When a year later unsus- 
pecting welldiggers found this awe-inspiring 
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figure of a man, 10 feet 414 inches in length 
and weighing 2990 pounds, they were puz- 
zled and awe-struck but both the scientists 
and clergymen of their time were quick 
with the answers. Some said it was a petrified 
man, some said it proved that there had been 
“siants in the earth in those days,” some 
said this was an Indian idol, some said it 
was left behind by pre-Indian Phoenicians, 
others thought it carved by Jesuits a mere 
two hundred years before. ‘Thousands upon 
thousands came to see it in the little village 
of Cardiff, then in Syracuse and Albany and 
New York. Barnum tried to buy it and when 


he couldn’t buy it, imitated it, and even af- 
ter the hoax was made known people wanted 
to see the Giant that had fooled the wisest 
of the land and to laugh as they are still 
laughing at the biggest joke in upstate New 
York. 

A few years ago two senior members of the 
staff of the two Museums were walking 
through the collection of farm tools and im- 
plements when one of them picked up a 
beautifully graceful barley fork and remark- 
ed to his colleague that probably a search of 
the Museum’s collection would bring to light 
a good many examples of the work of crafts- 
men which were so esthetically satisfying that 
they could be viewed as minor works of art. 
A search was instituted and a number of 
tools and implements of unusual grace and 


beauty were found. Other pieces were dis- 
covered with decorative qualities that set 
them apart from the run of the mill. Then 
the collections at Fenimore House were 
combed to find examples of folk art there. 
Mr. Stephen C. Clark, Chairman of the Board 
of the Historical Association and President 
of The Farmers’ Museum, became inter- 
ested in the project and gave his wise and 
enthusiastic support. He acquired from the 
collection of the late Elie Nadelman a dozen 
outstanding pieces of sculpture and painting 
done by talented craftsmen and_ inspired 
amateurs. A year later he added the entire 
folk art collection of Jean and Howard Lip- 
man, and from time to time other important 
pieces have joined what is today one of the 
great collections of American folk art. Five 
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Fenimore House Collection 


PEARS AND BEAR FIREBOARD 


galleries in Fenimore House show this ma- 
terial which reflects so perfectly the average 
taste of the early nineteenth century. Here is 
the sculpture and art of people who, by and 
large, were unacquainted with the great tra- 
ditions of art. This is the work of woodcarv- 
ers and whittlers, of house painters and 
schoolgirls, this is the artistic expression that 
satisfied the people who lived in the world 
reflected by The Farmers’ Museum. 

The term “American folk art” covers 2 
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great variety of materials and conveys a some- 
what different idea than does folk art in 
Europe. It covers such diverse pieces, for ex- 
ample, as the primitive fireboard with its 
great trees and little houses and the silhouet- 
ted animals, shown on this page. At the 
same time it includes the work of highly 
skilled woodcarvers who were creating figure- 
heads for American sailing vessels, cigar store 
Indians, and amusing decorative pieces that 
were designed simply for the fun of the wood- 
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Fenimore House Collection 


carver and those of his friends who might 
happen by. The term includes the work of 
professional painters who had learned their 
trade as sign painters and wandered into por- 
trait painting as a side line. It includes the 
work of schoolgirls who were taught how to 
paint still lifes and memorial pieces. 

There is a great variety here and one of 
the most interesting things about this collec- 
tion is the enthusiasm with which our more 
sophisticated age enjoys these naive and 
untutored expressions from our great grand- 
father’s time. The collection as a whole 
reflects not only the taste of the first half of 
the nineteenth century but its religious faith, 
its sentimentality, its hero-worship and 
patriotism and its groping need to express a 
sense of beauty. There are many links be- 
tween Fenimore House and The Farmers’ 
Museum but it is the collection of American 
folk art at Fenimore House that most closely 
ties the two units into a single whole. 

A physical plant as extensive as that at 
Fenimore House and The Farmers’ Museum 
used only to guard the past, with little aware- 


ness of the present and future, would not be 
worth the thought, time and money that go 
into its operation. Increasingly this Center 
for History is becoming a focal point for 
dynamic activities which link the past and 
the future. The Hall of Life Masks is the 
scene of historical gatherings and _ lectures. 
The Farmers’ Museum is used by all types of 
farm groups and the grounds outside provide 
the setting for an annual livestock show of the 
4-H boys and girls who will carry on the great 
tradition which the Museum protects. The 
Seminars on American Culture are summer 
courses for adults who wish to use the collec- 
tions at both Museums and the library under 
the scholarly leadership of distinguished 
authorities. The buildings become an in- 
formal university and the shady grass beneath 
the giant elms becomes a schoolroom. As time 
goes on the Center will become increasingly 
significant as a place where the creative 
aspects of our cultural past and the sturdy 
self-reliance of our pioneers are utilized for 
the better understanding of our own lives 
and our own times. 
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The Year Round 


HE year begins in snowfilled stillness, 

the air sharp and clear. The skiiers 
watch each morning sky for token of the 
day to come and, regardless of the weather, 
the fishermen trudge through the snow 
upon the lake to enter the man-world of 
their tiny shacks. Deer come off the moun- 
tains to graze among the trees at the village 
edge and the snow birds come. Skates twinkle 
on the rinks but life is quickest about the 
fireside when old friends gather in the eve- 
ning, forgetful of the treacherous journey 
home. 

Spring is a dawdler, promising but forget- 
ful of its coming. The fishermen know first, 
for not until the last of their shacks is deserted 
and pulled to shore over the slushy ice can 
spring be surely on its way. The early birds 
among the summer folk return to dig around 
their crocuses and daffodils; the first tourists 
wander into town and busloads of children 
come to see the three museums. The great 
elms and maples come into leaf, and fisher- 
men are back again but now in placid 
patience in their boats. The first trim sail 
appears and the last smidge of dirty snow on 
the north side of someone’s house is gone. 
One after another the schools let out and 
the big houses open. 

Summer is the busy time. The cars from 
every state are parked the length of Main 
Street and people want to know which day 
the big leagues come to play on Doubleday. 
Sail boat racing starts and the Stars and 
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Comets, for a few hours each week-end, send 
the blood rushing through the veins of their 
young skippers and their pretty crews. ‘There 
are square dances in the streets and summer 
theatre up the lake. The Sunday sings are 
held beside the lake and the old songs float 
out over the water. The crowds get thicker 
and every day and every night is filled. 

Then Labor Day and a strange quiet 
settles down. Neighbors meeting by the flag 
pole laugh and say, “We’ve got the town 
back, once again, and none the worse for 
wear.” The fishermen wear jackets as they 
jerk their lines for bass. The camps are closed 
and the big houses shut their blinds. There 
are clambakes and slowly the trees that 
blanket the eastern shore turn rusty, then 
burst into bold flame. The art class meets 
and Woman’s Club picks up its winter stride. 
The hunters come back with rare tales and 
venison for their friends. One morning the 
lake has a thin crust of ice and the frozen 
ground lies in shallow snow. The holidays 
come and go and the northern lights shine 
bright behind the Sleeping Lion and the 
snows fall deeper. 

The seasons change but the essence is not 
altered. The past is a signpost for tomorrow 
and today is very much alive. The mind 
that is creative finds along the bypaths of 
the village echoing spirits who share and 
understand. In all good truth this little place 
is no utopia but it stands forth erect in peace- 
ful confidence and beauty. 
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